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men, of the peculiar kind who are responsible for bribery 
and chicanery, can know enough to sift out legitimate 
business enterprises from those that are unlawful and 
illegal. But the government of the nation, co-operating 
with the governments of their respective commonwealths, 
can, by the aid of experts of high character, determine 
what is lawful and what is contrary to public policy. 
When the distinction is rightly made and enforced with 
legal sanctions, the strong men who are doing the business 
of the country will not only obey the letter of the law, 
but, facing the danger of destruction to their business, 
if they do not, they will, in competition with each other, 
keep to the spirit of the law. 


Pd 


Some of the richest people in the country, men and 
women, are among the wisest, most conscientious, and 
most sympathetic members of the community. They 
have inherited their wealth, or gained it by prudence, 
sagacity, and sustained energy. Sociologists who over- 
look them make a sad blunder. ‘These men and women, 
wherever they appear, would be ashamed to be respected 
for their wealth. They recognize the republic of the 
mind as vastly superior to the kingdom of wealth. They 
prefer to be known and honored for their mental gifts 
and acquirements, for character and good manners, for 
scholarship, for proficiency in science, art, or letters, for 
ability to render social service, for gifts of leadership and 
the renown which comes from excellent achievements in 
the art of living. By and by the mere millionaires will 
look with envy and desire over the barriers into this 
realm from which they are excluded by their poverty of 
mind and heart. To many of them will come too late 
the knowledge that they have gained the whole world 
and in their vulgar successes have neglected to build up 
the souls which alone could give them any claim to 
fellowship with these men and women who had chosen the 
’ better part. 
ed 


THE apostle Paul, if the higher critics will allow us 
to quote the Second Epistle to the Thessalonians, gave 
this command, ‘‘If any will not work, neither let him 
eat.’’ Every account of him that has come to us gives 
the impression that the apostle was a benevolent man, 
willing to spend his time, his strength, his money, him- 
self, without stint for the benefit of all men with whom 
he came into relations. But he seems to have had that 
saving grace, the ability to distinguish things that differ, 
which saves an enthusiast from the danger of fanati- 
cism, and keeps the philanthropist out of the mire of 
sympathetic slush. There were then, no doubt, as there 
are now, men and women who could see no wickedness 
in wrong-doers, and who confounded the penalty of 
laziness with the results of misfortune. The early Puri- 
tans of England and America drew sharp lines to define 
human responsibility, They believed that it was good 
for a man to work, and, if he would not work, they let 
him suffer. If on account of criminal impulses and dis- 
solute tendencies he became dangerous, they protected 
the community against him. ‘Their sympathies were 
with the community against the criminal. We are in 
danger of reversing that rule and protecting vicious men 
and women at the expense of the community. 
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So far as the principles of socialism are derived from 
the study of man, and lead up to new and better forms 
of associated action, they are identical with the princi- 
ples which enter into all generous social life. But no 
one has a monopoly of the Golden Rule. The only or- 
ganization that can claim to have any special right to 
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use it as a motto must be the one that proves by results 
that it has best succeeded in making it a working princi- 
ple in society. We are all socialists in the best sense. 
We believe in mutual action for the common good. We 
hold that the individual has his rights, but that he has 
no rights which are antagonistic to the welfare of other 
men and women who are honestly striving to secure the 
rewards of honest effort. Those who toil with their 
hands, or do work with their brains, or who live upon 
accumulated wealth have common duties, and in a well- 
ordered society would harmoniously work together to the 
end that equal happiness might be the lot of all honest 
people. None others deserve it. Any form of socialism 
which is in a true aense a healthy evolution from ad- 
vancing human life will be justified in the eyes of all men 
by the abundant blessings it will confer. But any so- 
cialism which is merely revolutionary will be resisted in 
the belief that through revolution it will destroy more 
than it can produce. 


George Sewall Boutwell. 


It is not possible for us to compete with the daily press 
in furnishing details of the lives of our great men as 
they pass. The most we can do is to draw attention to 
the moral quality of those of our own communion who 
have rendered eminent service to the community at large, 
and who are worthy to be remembered for their wisdom 
and virtue. For half a century Mr. Boutwell was a 
regular attendant at the Unitarian church in Groton, 
Mass. He was not one of those indifferent public men 
who thought it sufficient to hold a pew and patronize the 
church by a nominal adherence to its interests. He gave 
steady and thoughtful attention to its work and in- 
fluence. ) 

It is not long since we spoke of the work and influence 
of Senator Hoar, and it is almost impossible for one who 
knew them both to think of them apart from each other, 
not because they were alike, but because with a moral 
similiarity they were as much unlike each other as two 
good and great men could be. In education, tempera- 
ment, methods of work, intellectual tastes, and the treat- 
ment of religious questions they were representatives 
of two different types of New England character. They 
were at times open antagonists in politics and never 
wari personal friends, and yet the substratum of char- 
acter in both was indomitable honesty, independent 
thinking, and unselfish patriotism set in a foundation 
of confidence in the divine righteousness. 

As a member of the legislature at the age of twenty- 
four, as governor at thirty-three, and then successively 
as a leader of the Republican party and afterward as an 
opponent of it, as a member of Congress, as Secretary 
of the Treasury of the United States, as a National Sena- 
tor, and in many other offices of dignity and trust, his 
services were sought and his advice asked for, because, 
whatever the nature of it, everybody knew that it would 
be clear, calm, well considered, worthy of the attention 
of all thoughtful people, and uncolored by any considera- 
tion of the effect of it upon his personal interests and 
fortunes. Whether he supported the government, as in 
the days of Lincoln and the Civil War, or opposed it, as 
in the case of McKinley and the Spanish War, and its 
sequel in the Philippines, he thought straight from the 
facts, as he saw them, to what seemed to him to be right- 
eous conclusions, and there he rested. What he believed 
was the result of honest thinking, and that he should 
speak his mind on all proper occasions and act accordingly, 
was to him as natural and inevitable as that he should 
accept the laws of nature and order his life by them. It 
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may not be necessary to say that such qualities are not 
altogether common in any grade of society, and that they 
are greatly needed in public and in private life every- 
where. ; 

The life of Mr. Boutwell in his home, his church, and 
in the town in which he lived for more than half a century 
was one of unchanging and modest simplicity. In his 
demeanor, even when at the height of his career as 
Cabinet officer and senator, no stranger would have seen 
in him anything to suggest high station or the conscious- 
ness that he considered himself a personage. At one of 
our local Unitarian conferences it was difficult to make 
an Englishman, who sat next Mr. Boutwell at the colla- 
tion, understand that he was a distinguished man, so 
simply did he take his place and do his part with the other 
delegates. Republican simplicity, domestic affection, 
official honor, untiring industry and devotion to the wel- 
fare of the republic gave us in him a man of a type still 
uncommon. In no part of American life is his example 
more needed than in social affairs and in the homes of 
the people. By no stretch of the imagination can we 
think of him as using his rare gifts as a business man for 
the sole purpose of making money for himself, or as being 
willing, having made a fortune, to become conspicuous 
in the spending of it. Like Senator Hoar, he has shown 
that a man can live to-day as simply as our fathers did 
a hundred years ago and still maintain himself in high 
positions and have great honor from his fellow-men. 

As a member of the committee which reported the 
Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amendments to the Constitu- 


- tion of the United States and the man who drafted the 


later one, Mr. Boutwell’s work has affected all subsequent 
legislation and events. In this and in many other ways 
he put his mark upon public affairs and helped to shape 
the national history. He wrought so steadily, so long, 
and in so many ways that several biographies of him 
might be written on different lines without touching each 
other. He was business man, lawyer, educator, and 
statesman. For instance, he was for five years Secretary 
of the Massachusetts Board of Education, as many years 
Overseer of Harvard College, and always an intelligent 
helper of those who have striven to improve the intelli- 
gence of the people and direct it to its higher ends. 
Up to the end he worked, with some decline of physical 
energy, but with no trace of intellectual senility. His 
wise, calm, temperate life prepared for him an admirable 
old age, and he died full of years and of honors: 


Dying at the Top. 


There are diseases of the brain—slow paralysis, sev- 
eral kinds of atrophy, clot, and decay of tissue—that, 
though very gradual in their action, are literally a species 
of dying at the top. The mental powers decline, are 
extinguished, fade. Often only the physical functions 
remain intact, and even the body can eat and sleep after 
sight, hearing, and acuteness of sensation have been de- 


_ stroyed by the ruthless progress of the malady. 


But it is not alone cases of this kind that may be in- 
cluded in a slow, almost imperceptible death of the 
powers and capacities of life on the higher plane. Arrest 
of growth is the beginning of death. It is the terrible 
law of nature that the being who does not progress must 
retrogade. ‘There is no place on this fearful ascent of life 
where spiritually and intellectually we are not forced to go 
forward, lest we slip back. But it is a happy provision 
of nature that even in the longest life there is no arbi- 
trarily fixed point of time where expansion must cease 
as if by fiat, where there are no more heights before 
the soul to climb, no new views to be obtained, no broad- 
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ening and expanding of the vision possible. Always 
and forever a new bud may be formed on the topmost 
bough of the old tree, even though the trunk be partly 
hollow, and the nourishing sap méunt mainly through 
the bark. 

One of the conspicuous signs of the change from growth 
to slow decay is the loss of interest in what does not touch 
self, the concentration of thoughts and feelings, hopes 
and fears on the narrow world bounded by a house, a 
room, a fireside, an armchair, the state of the digestion, 
a pain in the head, a twinge in the foot. The only way 
to forget petty miseries and infirmities, if not to cure 
them, is not to lose hold on that which is outside of self, 
larger than self, lovelier and better than self. Nature 
happily has placed no limit to the exercise of the intel- 
lectual powers. If at a certain age the creative facul- 
ties fall in abeyance, the mind may still exercise itself 
on a thousand things that will keep it fresh, stimulated, 
and active. If the greatest possible ratio of progress 
cannot be made, say, after the sixtieth year, still a fair 
rate of advance is always possible. The old who win the 
admiration of the world are those who are still mentally 
young, blooming at top amid the frosts of age... This 
is always possible, unless some of the mysterious forces 
of disease have undermined the whole being, when the 
mind is turned outward to the great spectacle of the 
world and inward to thought and reflection which alone 
make observation of value. Mere inanition from loss of 
grip on the large interests and concerns of life lead to 
the few absorbing passions of a decaying old age, sordid- 
ness, discontent, and inordinate love of comfort. It 
seems that the old too easily give up exercise in the open 
air. The house-bound habit is one of the nurseries of 
pettiness, excessive thrift, and carefulness. The gener- 
ous- virtues flourish both metaphorically and actually 
out of doors. 

In the spiritual realm it is the same. God’s truth is 
an ocean, not a cupful. Our little cistern filled from 
the illimitable expanse of this ocean must be kept in 
living relation with the whole, else we stagnate. Our 
path becomes stale, formal, unemotional. There is 
a deeper meaning than we suspect in the myth of the 
angel that came down and stirred the waters of the pool 
of Bethesda. Many churches need this experience of 
the angel in their little pools that are in danger of gath- 
ering green scum; for churches too may die at the top 
as well as individuals. Formalism, routine, precedent, * 
conventions, may be more deadly than some of the sins 
counted seven. The breath of the living God should 
pass by not once only, but many times, to make a church 
as vital as it ought to be, and in this breath alone is viril- 
ity and growth. 

Even the senile decay of old age might perhaps be 
prevented-by the application of a growing faith, an effort 
to rise above heaviness, inertia, and languor by the spirit 
that knows no age, but is eternally young. As the bees. 
hivé honey, so should not human beings make a provi- 
sion of spiritual and mental vigor that will bear them 
not decayed, but ripened, to the gates of death? It 
seems perhaps preposterous to say that the will can keep 
us young, interested, thrilling to the touch of humanity 
and the progress of the age—to all the good and great 
objects of life. Single instances here and there show 
that the prolongation of mental life and activity even to 
a century’s verge is not an empty dream. As the race 
progresses, it is more than probable that mankind may 
find the secret of a much longer term of existence, and 
may find it in keeping alive at the top, joined to those 
rules of living enjoined by the laws of nature. But these 
results will never proceed from a late resolve, the first © 
half of life spent on indulgence and selfish gratification, 
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when the man or woman who has dissipated the best 
powers in running after folly suddenly pulls up to find 
that something must be done to garner a revenue for old 
age. The burnt-out life will not make a terminal bud, 
and put forth fragrant blossoms in old age. Rather it 
will end in discontent, repining, sorrow over pleasures 
and excitements it may no longer enjoy. 

The life must be sane, clean, wholesome, normal from 
the start, to turn to beauty and use in the gathered after- 
math of years. Not cynicism or sarcasm, nor bitter- 
ness of soul, not the soured sense of disappointment, not 
brutal criticism and judgment of others, not the bad 
Mephistophelian laughter, can attain to this health, 
this soundness and vigor of soul that shall make ninety 
retain something of the glow and warmth of life’s prime. 
Some hidden spring of sweetness is needed, some power 
of deep and ardent affection, some deposit of simple 
faith and trust, as, though knowing not wholly the mean- 
ing of God’s ways toward man, still we are willing to go 
with blinded eyes, if need be, holding the clue put into 
the hand by the Master of life, who will lead us, as a 
mother leads her little child along the shaded path, until 
we come to the hour of the great translation that awaits 
us all. 


American Unitarian Association. 


Icelandic Work. 


‘There is no more interesting mission conducted by the 
Unitarian churches than the endeavor to bring to our 
fellow-citizens of Icelandic birth the message of liberal 
Christianity. The Icelandic Unitarian congregations 
in the North-west are composed of vigorous, alert, intel- 
ligent men and women. Some extracts from the reports 
of the ministers at Winnipeg and Gimli will be interesting. 
At Winnipeg the former church building was sold last 
year, and the society has been engaged in the erection of 
a new building. ‘The basement of the church was occu- 
pied for services on January 15, and the upstairs rooms 
are expected to be ready by the rst of March. A Uni- 
tarian magazine, of which the minister, Rev. Rognaldur 
Petursson, is the editor and manager, has been launched 
and has received fair support. ‘The circulation of our 
message through the printed word seems to be one of 
the essentials of successful work among the isolated 
Icelandic communities in Manitoba. During the winter 
Mr. Petursson has made a visit to the new Icelandic 
settlements in Assiniboia, at Foam and Fish Lake. ‘These 
settlements promise to become the largest Icelandic 
communities in Canada outside of Winnipeg, and many 
of the people there are inclined to liberal views of relig- 
ion. ‘The church at Winnipeg has in connection with it 
a Branch Alliance, a Young Women’s society, and a 
Unity Club, consisting of fifteen young men, as well as 
the Sunday-school. ‘The minister reports for the last 
half-year six baptisms, eight weddings, and ten funerals. 
‘The Sunday congregations at Winnipeg run from seventy- 
five to one hundred and twenty-five. Mr. Petursson is 
engaged in the compilation of an Icelandic hymn-book 
for the use of our Unitarian churches, and also has started 
work on an Icelandic catechism from the liberal stand- 
point. The building of the newchurch has involved the so- 
ciety in debt, but it has been well adjusted for the present, 

At Gimli Rey. J. P. Solmundsson is in charge. Here 
too a new building is in process of construction. It is 
a simple chapel which the generous zeal of the people 
has reared. It too is not yet paid for. Mr. Solmundsson 
also edits two papers, Baldur and Dagsburn (‘The New 
Dawn), the latter a specifically Unitarian publication 
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and an organ of the Icelandic Unitarian Conference. Mr. 
Solmundsson maintains a number of other preaching 
stations in outlying settlements which he reaches by 
sledge. One of his last reports tells of the Christmas 
festival at Huansa, whither a good Icelandic choir ac- 
companied the minister from Gimli, driving twenty-two 
miles. Another company went over to see the old year 
out at the same settlement. The people are hardy, indus- 
trious, and brave, but they are poor and deserve the 
cordial interest and support of American Unitarians. 
Rev. Magnus J. Skaptason, who was the original Ice- 
landic minister at Gimli and one of the pioneers of this 
movement, and who has for some years past been preach- 
ing at Pine Creek and Roseau in Northern Minnesota, 
has seen his congregations migrate from Minnesota to 
British Columbia, and has for the present retired from 
active work. There is great need of another Icelandic 
missionary to work in British Columbia, where many of 
our friends have taken up new land; but the resources 
of the Association do not permit of this enterprise. 
SAMUEL A, ELior. 


Current Topics, 


A vicorous plea for a greater navy as a most effec- 
tive assurance of future peace for the republic was made 
by President Roosevelt in an address on Washington’s 
After 
quoting Washington’s dicta, ‘‘Observe good faith and 
justice toward all nations,” and ‘‘To be prepared for war 
is the most effective means to promote peace,’’ Mr. 
Roosevelt said: ‘‘Just at present the best way in which 
we can show that our loyalty to the teachings of Washing- 
ton is a loyalty of the heart, and not of the lips only, is 
to see to it that the work of building up our navy goes 
steadily on, and that at the same time our stand for inter- 
national righteousness is clear and emphatic. ... Our 
possession of the Philippines, our interest in the trade of 
the Orient, our building the Isthmian Canal, our insist- 
ence on the Monroe Doctrine, all demand that our navy 
shall be of adequate size, and, for its size, of unsurpassed 
efficiency.”’ 

wt 


ALTHOUGH at the beginning of the closing week of 
the present Congress it was apparent that the Senate 
would take no action upon the Esch-Townsend Bill, to 
establish federal control over railroad freight rates, the 
indications were, in the final days of the session, that a 
measure as comprehensive as the one that was recently 
passed by the House will be presented to the Fifty-ninth 
Congress. ‘The anti-trust agitation is being continued 
throughout the country. Last week bills aimed at the 
Standard Oil Company were introduced and partly acted | 
upon in the State legislatures of Missouri and Illinois, 
on the general lines of the legislation recently enacted 
in Kansas. ‘The lower house of the Nebraska legislature 
on last Thursday adopted a resolution condemning the 
Standard Oil Company and indorsing the position of 
President Roosevelt as to the investigation of oil interests. 
Similar action commending the attitude of the Executive 
in regard to the trusts was taken on the same day by the 
House of Representatives in Montana. 


wt 


Tue University of Pennsylvania conferred upon the 
German Emperor the degree of LL.D. on Washington’s 
Birthday, when it similarly honored President Roosevelt. 
The academic distinction of Wilhelm II. was a recognition 
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of his interest in higher education in America and of his 
efforts in the promotion of the interchange of lecturers 
between German and American universities. The latest 
contribution that the emperor has made to educational 
equipment in this country was the presentation to Har- 
vard of that part of the exhibit to the St. Louis Fair 
which. represents the social ethics of Germany. The 
collection, which is regarded as a valuable accession to 
the material available for the study of the development 
of the Germanic races, was officially presented to Harvard 
University on last Tuesday by Dr. Theodore Lewald, the 
imperial German commissioner of the St. Louis Fair. 
The collection will be attached to the Department of 
Philosophy. 
Ss 


A REMARKABLE achievement of engineering skill and 
international enterprise was recorded on last Friday 
when the boring of the Simplon tunnel under the Alps, 
which is to connect Italy with Switzerland, was com- 
pleted. The undertaking, which was begun in 1898, pre- 
sented enormous difficulties, which prolonged the work 
and placed the lives of engineers and workingmen in peril. 
The tunnel is designed to accomplish in a much shorter 
time, and with safety, the communication between the 
Italian Peninsula and the Continent which Napoleon I. 
established by means of the military road through the 
Simplon Pass,—an achievement which in its day was 
regarded as a triumph of human determination. Italy 
and Switzerland co-operated in the construction of the 
great way through the heart of the Alps, and the meeting 
between the Italian and Swiss engineers when the last 
barrier of rock was pierced on last Friday was made the 
occasion of an international demonstration. 


oa 


ALL hope of an early termination of the war in the Far 
East was apparently ended on last Thursday, when the 
news was given out in Berlin that the czar had informed 
the German court that it was his intention to continue 
the hostilities, and that his decision on that point is ab- 
solutely firm and final. An announcement of a similar 
purpose on the part of Japan was made on last Sunday 
by Mr. Kogoro Takahira, the Japanese minister to the 
United States, who denied emphatically the current re- 
ports that Japan had gone so far in her desire for a rec- 
onciliation with her enemy as to outline the terms upon 
which she would be willing to suspend military and naval 
operations. In the light of these two announcements 
it was apparent that, whatever may be the varying fort- 
unes of the war, both the belligerents are determined to 
continue the struggle until definite conclusions have been 
reached, which will admit of no doubt as to the scope of 
the final terms of peace. 


AN illustration of the effectiveness of the modern 
method of settling important international controversies 
without resort to war was furnished on last Saturday 
when the International Committee of Inquiry into the 
North Sea incident of October 21, 1904, when the Russian 
Pacific squadron under Vice-Admiral Rojestvensky fired 
upon English trawlers, with disastrous results, on Dogger 
Bank, presented its findings. These were in brief that 
the Russian admiral was not justified in firing upon in- 
offensive fishermen, but that conditions were such that 
his precipitancy could be understood upon the ground 
of legitimate precaution. The finding was palpably an 
effort to furnish both sides of the controversy with some 
cause for satisfaction. The main fact of the inquiry was 
that, by a reference of the dispute to a commission for 
investigation, British and Russian diplomats averted a 
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possible war at a time when excitement ran high in both 
London and St. Petersburg. 


ad 


DISORDERS in various parts of the Russian empire 
continue without any prospect of an immediate restora- 
tion of tranquillity. News from the Caucasus last week 
indicated a condition which might well be termed an 
approach to civil war. Armed conflicts between Ar- 
menians and Mussulmans, on the one hand, and between 
civilians of both classes and the troops on the other, 
presented a problem which the Russian administrative 
authorities found it extremely difficult to solve. In War- 
saw the railroad employees declared a strike which prac- 
tically caused the suspension of direct railway com- 
munication between the capital of Russian Poland and 
the rest of the empire. The strike was so effective that 
the government speedily granted the demands of the 
operatives. In St. Petersburg itself the strike continues 
in varying volume, and there are growing indications that 
the industrial struggle is being directed by an intelligent 
political organization which is awaiting the ripeness of 
time for a more drastic movement, 
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A SITUATION which presents a serious problem to Italy, 
and may involve also Great Britain in military opera- 
tions, was reported on last Thursday from the Somali 
coast of East Africa. The Somali Mullah thas resumed 
hostilities against the Sultan of Obbia, several of whose 
followers he has killed. Inasmuch as Obbia was placed 
under the protectorate of Italy in 1889, developments in 
Somaliland are being watched with profound interest by 
the government in Rome. The Mullah of Somaliland 
has cost Great Britain and Italy much in lives and treasure. 
After a series of military operations, it was announced last 
summer that the false prophet was ‘‘absolutely crushed 
and his power broken.’ His present resumption of 
warlike activity promises to force Italy, and perhaps 
England, into another campaign. 


Brevities. 


The exception tests the rule. 


Heresy is now so profitable that the brand of it is sought 
for reventie. 


Great sympathy is felt for President Harper called to 
a halt in the midst of many activities. 


In the substance of things there is no evil. Evil 


comes only with the misdirection of power. 


Attention is now called to the fact that, of the dismal 
prophecies made a generation ago in Greg’s ‘‘Rocks 
Ahead,” not one has come true. 


As an experiment in psychology and subliminal ex- 
perience, try to play a game with one hand against the 
other, without cheating or favoring one hand more than 
the other. 


If on the rainy Sunday the service and the sermon are 
the most cheerful of the season, the attendance will soon 
show that the people appreciate the fact and are willing 
to encourage it by attendance. 


Mrs. Eddy carries things with a high hand in her church. 
Week by week she publishes new by-laws or amendments 
of old ones, and thenceforth they are for the faithful laws 
from which there is no appeal. 
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If the religious papers would give up all the income that 
comes from dishonest advertising, known to be such, the 
cause of good morals and religion would get a new im- 
pulse that would help on the revival they now so earnestly 
advocate. 


It is a mistake to think that in the ‘“‘good old colony 
times’ all men went to church because only church mem- 
bers were allowed to vote. When for this cause seven- 
eighths of the men were disfranchised, the suggestion is 
evident that they were not all church-goers. 


Evan Roberts, the Welch revivalist, shows now and 
then signs of breaking down into a fanatical assertion of 
special divine power, given to him for this occasion. 
When he claims second sight and the ability to read the 
thoughts of his hearers, he comes perilously near the 
line where good impulses pass over into quackery and 
discredit. 


Letters to the Editor. 


Acknowledgments. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 

May I thank my good friends, Rev. Dr. De Normandie 
and the ladies of his parish, Rev. Mr. Batt, Mr. R. C. 
Humphreys, Miss Mary L. Hall, Miss Carr, Mr. Starr, and 
one or two others whose gifts bore no names, for the fifty 
dollars just sent to Mr. Mozoomdar. Would that for 
his sake the gift had been twice as large; but the words 
of loving interest and sympathy which accompanied the 
' offerings from these true friends made the sum of far 
greater value than the size of the draft represented. 


IsaBEL C. BARROWS. 
NEw YorK. 


Auld Lang Syne. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 


Your correspondent Mr. Holmes is loath to have the 
letter of a Unitarian Lady pass unanswered, and surely 
his is not to be the last word on the singing of Mr. Chad- 
wick’s hymn. Burns’s song, ‘‘Auld Lang Syne,” is a song 
of friendship, a meeting together of auld acquaintance that 
takes the memory back to the days when ‘‘wé twa hae 
run about the braes” or it may be ‘‘paidlit in the burn,” 
and, meeting again after all the years, we are glad to 
clasp hands in token of a friendship that still endures. 
But such meetings call to mind those 


‘“‘Who walk with us no more.” 


“ There pv low in every heart . . 
A song of those who answer not, 
However we may call.” 


But the memories crowd upon us, and we see them too as 
of yore until our hearts are filled with gratitude that such 
have been, and our spirits follow after them till 


“More homelike seems the vast unknown 
Since they have entered there.”’ 


Is not the spirit in Burns’s song and Chadwick’s hymn 
alike the spirit of that true friendship that is earth’s great- 
est blessing? And does not the one fit into and complete 
the other? Itseems to me it was some such thought as 
this that was in Chadwick’s mind when he named his hymn 
‘‘Auld Lang Syne.’’ What then is more appropriate than 
that both should be sung to the one tune? The tune may 
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be ‘‘of the earth earthy,” or it may be but a “‘nursery air’; 
but it is dear to the heart of every Scot, and I doubt not 
finds a warm spot in the heart of many of those of other 
nationalities who can appreciate the spirit of Burns’s 
song as well as of Chadwick’s hymn. 
PETER BERTRAM. 
HAMILTON, ONT. 


Auld Lang Syne. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :-— 

The difference of opinion discovered by your cor- 
respondents touching the singing of Mr. Chadwick’s 
hymn, ‘‘It singeth low in every heart,” to the tune ‘‘Auld 
Lang Syne,”’ shows how nearly true it is that, in essaying 
to be a critic, one does little more than to tell what one 
likes, or what one does not like. But ‘‘A Unitarian 
Woman”’ gets things turned round, it seems to me, when 
she says that ‘‘to change the tune for that dear old hymn 
would be sacrilege even worse than hearing ‘‘Nearer to 
Thee” sung to the tune of ‘‘Robin Adair.” The thing 
to compare with the singing of ‘‘Nearer to Thee”’ to the 
tune ‘‘Robin Adair” is the singing of ‘‘It singeth low” 
to the tune ‘‘Auld Lang Syne,” and it is a desire to es- 
cape from that which she concedes to be vicious, in a 
perfectly similar case, that makes some among us wish, 
along with Mr. Spaulding, that the hymn could have a 
tune for itself, and one worthy of it. One cannot sing it 
to ‘‘Auld Lang Syne” and keep out of one’s mind the 
words that are wedded to that tune. I ventured once to 
give out this hymn, and at an Easter service! We have 
not sung it in our church since then. The incongruity of 
the thing was—well, it was enough to keep me from giving 
out the hymn a second time. And yet I wish we could 
sing it now and then, and this is why I wish we could have 
a tune that I should enjoy singing it to. 

JoHN BALTZLY. 

Hupson, Mass. 


[We can print no more letters on this subject.—Eprror.] 


The Song of Degrees. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— ~~ 


Don’t you tliink the ‘‘Song of Degrees’’ might well be 
short and sweet? The subject hardly lends itself to 
music or poetry, but leans more to melodrama, and 
sometimes even to comedy. A university degree which 
represents learning, and can only be obtained by a severe 
test of scholarship, is like the golden coin which, whether 
American or English, French or German, passes current 
in all lands. Its value can never be depreciated. But 
the honorary degree bears the stamp of a private bank, 
and, like a local bill, has only a local circulation. Twenty- 
five years ago a reverend doctor, in no way learned, settled 
in England. He brought with him three divinity cer- 
tificates from his American college, duly signed, but with 
blanks for any names he might choose to fillin. One of 
these was offered, to my knowledge, to a Master of Arts 
of Cambridge University, who stood appalled at the 
distinction which was within his grasp. ‘‘Tell me,” 
said he, ‘‘is this honor conferred by your college or by 
you? I barely know you, and am absolutely ignorant of 
your college, and, if I wore the title you offer me, the 
alumni of my own university would poke fun at me, and 
I should never hear the last of it. The academic honor 
I now wear is not so high-sounding, but it is mine own, 
won by hard work, and the university is at the back of it.”’ 

The honorary degree, no matter by whom it is conferred 
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or who receives it, is of necessity, and can hardly be other- 
wise, a personal favor. It may mean very much, or, 
more frequently, very little. When it is given to men 
of acknowledged ability or attested learning, or as a 
recognition of great public service, it reflects honor not 
only upon the person who receives it, but upon the univer- 
sity that bestows it; but, when it is bestowed, as it too 
frequently is, upon undistinguished persons, who must be 
startled when it comes to them, and wonder what they 
have done to merit it, then it is only part of that con- 
ventional exaltation which may be said to come more 
by accident than by merit. 

The fact that the Unitarian Church has no institution 
that confers honorary degrees is very much to its credit. 
An incentive is thus held out to divinity students to win 
academic honors at the university, and to be contented 
with degrees which stand for something, and of which 
they have occasion to be proud to the end of their days. 
To be decorated, but not distinguished, to wear the in- 
signia of learning without any just title on the ground 
of well-approved scholarship, detracts from, rather than 
adds to, the real standing of ministers and the body to 
which they belong. I do not believe that our dear friends 
Chadwick and Alger felt neglected in this respect, or 
gave the matter one moment’s thought. I know Chad- 
wick did not, because he told me so. All who loved them 
and knew their real worth do not regret the absence of 
conventional tags. 

To covet such honor, or to seek it, or lie in wait for it, 
is surely a sign of weak, personal vanity. If it comes 
rightly, and is voluntarily bestowed by a university of 
high standing, well and good; but to buy it or take it 
from any and every source, or to indulge the flattering 
unction that it is deserved, but for some shameful reason 
lingers or does not happen to come at all, is simply piti- 
able. I never knew a minister yet who was helped by 
an honorary degree in the absence of some other more 
needful considerations, or one who suffered for the lack 
of it, at least in the minds of people whose opinion is 
worth anything, and who care more for merit than for 
filigree; but I have known men who lost credit with 
their fellows by wearing bogus honors thick upon them. 
If anything can be done to encourage learning in the 
ministry, to induce students preparing for the pulpit to 
give proof of their learning before they enter it, by winning 
the highest honors their Alma Mater has to offer, then the 
church will never lack scholars and able defenders of the 
faith. We have heard too much of the arrant nonsense 
that much learning makes the work of the preacher in- 
effective, and that to reach the thinking masses a man 
must be a loose thinker and a slovenly preacher, with 
nothing in fact to recommend him except an unlimited 
supply of ill-regulated earnestness and fussy sentimen- 
tality. Joun CucKSON. 

PLyMouTtH, Mass. 


Lectures on Martineau. 


To the Edttor of the Christian Register :— 

Attention has been called in the columns of the Chris- 
tian Register and elsewhere to the coming Martineau Cen- 
tenary in April. In furtherance of the celebration, which 
it is to be hoped will be general among our churches, of 
this significant anniversary, Rev. A. W. Jackson, D.D., of 
Concord, Mass., has consented to make a journey into the 
Middle West as far as St. Paul, lecturing on Martineau’s 
life and work in relation to present religious problems. 
Dr. Jackson’s competence as the American biographer of 
Martineau to speak acceptably of his character and influ- 
ence, which form a part of our most precious Unitarian 
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tradition, will not be doubted by any who know of his 
broad and ripe scholarship, his strong thought, and his 
attractive literary style. 

The lecture will be given to churches and Alliance 
branches on terms that bring it within reach of the smaller 
societies. Enough dates have been secured to warrant 
the success of the undertaking, but room is left in the 
itinerary for others who may wish to share in this oppor- 
tunity. Any such should write without delay to 

RICHARD W. BOYNTON, 
414 ASHLAND AVENUE, ST. PAUL, MINN 


Auld Lang Syne. 


It singeth low in every heart, 
We hear it each and all,— 

A song of those who answer not, 
However we may call. 

They throng the silence of the breast; 
We see them as of yore,— 

The kind, the true, the brave, the sweet, 
Who walk with us no more. 


Tis hard to take the burden up 
When these have laid it down: 

They brightened all the joy of life, 
They softened every frown. 

But, oh! ’tis good to think of them 
When we are troubled sore; 

‘Thanks be to God that such have been, 
Although they are no more! 


More homelike seems the vast unknown, 
Since they have entered there; 
To follow them were not so hard, 
Wherever they may fare. 
They cannot be where God is not, 
On any sea or shore; 
Whate’er betides, thy love abides, 
Our God for evermore! 
—John W. Chadwick. 


Some Memories. 


BY ROBERT COLLYER. 


XXV. 


The chapel where the opening services were held for 
the May meeting of our brotherhood in London stood 
in Essex Street near the Strand, the nearest neighbor to 
Norfolk Street down which I am apt to daunder when I 
am in London trying to verify ‘‘Mrs. Lirriper’s Lodgings.” 
The Essex Street Chapel was the first in the city to bear 
our name Unitarian, which was also then our brand, and 
was built for the ministry of Theophilus Lindsey, a true 
given name; for my manual says it means ‘‘a friend of 
God.” And, as I am still under the spell of talking to 
familiar friends rather than to ‘‘all outdoors,’ as I was 
last winter, I would fain put off sermon time to tell you 
something about the good Theophilus, and how it came 
to pass that they built the chapel for him in the city of 
London. 

He was the vicar of Cattarick in the north of England, 
a wild and large parish with a small stipend, for which 
he had resigned some rich incumbencies in the south 
where he could live at ease, with a bishop’s mitre and 
apron dangling in the near distance. ; 

But a man was wanted in the great, rambling parish, 
who, like Bernard Gilpin, would put his whole soul into 
the work of winning the people from a sort of semi- 
paganism to God, and, as the event proved, he was the 
man. 

He went to work with his wife, who was the true help- 
meet for her husband, to do the work God had given him 
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to do,—fed the hungry and clothed the naked, started 
schools where they were needed far and wide in the parish, 
and helped to maintain them out of their small income. 
He was also a sort of self-appointed doctor, carrying such 
medicines as he could safely prescribe in the saddle-bags 
with his Bible and prayer-book, because he could not be 
content with the cure of souls alone, but must do what he 
could for the cure of bodies also, and so fulfil the law of 
Christ. } 

But, in reading his New Testament one day, those 
words of Paul suddenly arrested him, ‘‘There is but one 
yod the Father,” and, as he tells us, sank into his heart, 
so that he must needs ponder them and strive to find the 
truth, for his soul’s sake, of the Trinity or the Unity of 
God. He was a man of excellent learning and of abso- 
lute sincerity of purpose, who must play no tricks with 
his conscience, but must search the Seriptures painfully 
to find whether this doctrine of the Trinity was the 
truth taught in his Bible or was only a dogma of his 
Church. And in his trouble he made a clean breast of 
it to a friend in orders, eminent in the Church, to find 
they were entirely of one mind about the dogma; but 
his friend gave no sign of distress when he read the for- 
mulas of the Trinity on a Sunday from the prayer-book. 
This was another trouble. And then he says: ‘‘It 
seemed to me at last to be a real duplicity that, while 
I was praying in my heart to the one God our Father, 
ily people were led by my language to pray to three 
persons. And, as one great design of Christ’s teaching 
and mission was the worship of the Father, as he himself 
tells us, I could not think it was right to do what I was 
doing for the simple-hearted people who worshipped 
God with me.” 

Then in the midst of the trouble and perplexity he 
had a severe fit of sickness that brought him face to face, 
he says, with death. And, as he began to recover, a 
book fell into his hands which was written by a man 
who had given up his living, as he himself had thought 
he must do,—a book in which he read these words,— 

“When thou canst no longer continue in thy work 
without dishonor to God, discredit to thy religion, the 
loss of thine own integrity, the wounding of thy con- 
science, the spoiling of thy peace, and the risking of thy 
soul, then thou must believe that God will turn the lay- 
ing aside of thy work to the advancement of his gospel.”’ 
These words also went to his heart, and he made up his 
mind to resign the living and go forth with the good wife 
into the world, not knowing as yet where they should go 
or what he should do. 

But, before he left his people, he must meet them face 
to face and tell them why he could not stay. There 
were chapels of ease in the great parish for those who 
lived too far away to attend the mother Church, which 
dates in some rude fashion from about 627 A. D., when 
Paulinus, the first missionary from Rome to the northern 
tribes, ‘‘baptized his converts in the river Swale which 
runs by the village of Cataract,’’ as Beda tells us. He 
spoke to them as a father to his children, bidding them 
farewell; and there was sore weeping when they were 
aware they should see his face no more. 

They had no trouble about the doctrine or the dogma 
of the Trinity or the Unity. This was as strange as if a 
Hindu should talk to them about the mysteries of the 
Rig Vedas. But there was one book they could read, and 
this was the good parson’s life through the ten years of 
his ministry among them. This was as good as fine 
wheat or freshly kilned oatmeal. So their souls clave 
unto him, and they pleaded with him to stay. I can hear 
them across the chasm of the many years, pleading with 
him in the dear old dialect and crying: ‘‘Naay, sir, ye 
munnut leaave us. Ye mun steeay an’ take care on us. 
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We cannut let ye gan aweeay. Whaa, sir, if ye be a 
Unitarian, as ye saay, so be we. We will be juust what 
ye tell us. Steeay, sir, that’s all we want.” This was 
the plea they made, and, as I read the record their 
words are still wet to me with the tears; but he could not 
stay. All the paths his feet had worn as he went about 
doing good were closed to him now. Only one was open 
that led into the wilderness. There was about two 
hundred dollars in our tenor when he had sold his library, 
and it was borne in on him that he must go to London. 
So he went forth, his good wife holding his hand, not 
knowing what would befall him there. The old maga- 
zines of the period that report the change speak of him 
with pure regard, the Gentleman's Magazine especially 
(I find no religious magazines in that time). And his 
bishop, in parting with him, said, ‘‘I have lost the best 
man I had in my whole diocese.” 

I said just now there was no church in London then 
that bore our name or brand, though our faith in the unity 
of God, the great central truth we hold and maintain, 
was winning its way there as it was in Boston in our 
Puritan churchesand theirs, in the Presbyterian, ministers 
of the mind of Priestley and Lardner, Rees and Kippis 
on the other side the water, and like Chauncey and May- 
hew on this side; but they did not take the name and 
were not what we call ‘‘come-outers,’’ while my good 
Theophilus, who had come out alone because alone he 
had found the truth in his Bible, found he must accept 
the brand; and, if there was but one man to do this, he 
would be the man. He had bought his freedom with a 
great price, and it was dear to him as his life—his soul’s 
life—to be just what he was,—a confessor of the grand 
primal truth, there is but one God the Father. And he 
could give up his living and what we may call his ‘‘caste,”’ 
but for his soul’s sake he must be the man he was called 
to be,—an apostle separated unto the gospel of God. 

He hired a hall and began to hold services there. The 
people came to hear him in such numbers that the place 
was soon too strait for them, so that they said, ‘‘We 
must build a chapel.’’ And, as many persons of wealth 
and distinction heard him gladly, this was easily done, 
while it is good to remember that our Benjamin Frank- 
lin helped to build the chapel, attended the services, and 
subscribed to the minister’s stipend while he lived in 
London. ‘This was the place, I said; where the services 
were held that morning, in May, 1871. I still remember 
the pulpit we have branded as ‘‘a tub,”’ with the sounding- 
board over your head. I remember, also, I felt a little 
crowded in the tub, and imagined Master Lindsey must 
have been a slim man, such an one, it may be, as Richard 
Baxter, the eminent Puritan divine, whose pulpit stands 
now on the floor of the vestry in our church at Kidder- 
minster, into which you passed by a door; but, when I 
would have fain gone in, so that I might stand where he 
had stood, I could not get through, and had to climb 
over. And this, mind you, was not the other day: it was 
thirty years ago. 

The chapel was full that morning to running over. I 
think I was the first man from the United States who 
had been invited to preach the sermon at the annual 
meeting, but of this I am not sure. And I was not 
from Boston; for in that case I should have borne the 
chrism on my forehead. I had come from Chicago, a 
strange city in those days to Englishmen, but destined 
in the autumn of that year to be lifted for a spectacle to 
the world in her monstrous conflagration. She was 
branded then as‘‘a mud hole,’’ and was very far indeed 
from the eminence on which she stands to-day,—the 
eminence that won the admiration of a gentleman from 
England, who came to the city not long ago to ‘‘mark 
well her bulwarks and consider her palaces,’’ and said, 
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“She beats her own brag.” But I notice when I go there 
a she has grown so great she has almost ceased to 

Se ie | 

But now I-must tell you about the services in the old 
mother chapel. When the good Quaker had a passage 
at arms with one he called a hireling minister, touching 
the high worth of their usage over ours, he said, ‘‘Thee 
preaches because thee has to say something, but we preach 
because we have something to say.” I am not sure 
that this is always true of their preaching, and am quite 
sure the converse is not always true of ours, while I think 
both came together for me that’ morning to meet and tie. 
I had to say something, and had something to say, 
while, if you ask, Where is boasting, then I would answer, 
It is excluded by the law of grace. I have told you of 
times in other memories, when I had not to lift, but 
was lifted, when the light shone clear for me, and it was 
as the budding forth of wings. I also was in the spirit 
on the Lord’s day. A dear friend told me many years 
ago how he met Morse in a company, and said to him, 
‘“‘Are you not proud, sir, of what you have done?” And 
he answered, ‘‘No, I am not proud, because I always 
feel these things were not done by me, but through me.” 
So I have felt, and still feel, when I remember that morn- 
ing. I was in the spirit on that Lord’s Day, mid-week 
as it was. The sermon is still in the barrel, and, as the 
Scotch say, ‘‘is no that bad”’ when I take it out now and 
then; but the fervent fire is no more in the words, as it 
was that morning, and I have to remember what Mr. 
Emerson said to me after a service in Chicago, ‘‘When 
you are old, you will wonder how these things were done.” 
The good poet sings,— 

“The tender grace of a day that is dead 
Will never come back to me.” 


But the tender grace of that day comes back to me always 
as I sit in the silence and touch the memories,—this, and 
how they spoke to me after the service and clasped my 
hand. They are by no means so clever in this wise in 
England as we are on this side the water; they need to 
be thawed out, and I may say, in passing, especially in 
Scotlamu. But there was no ice that morning or down 
to zero, in the good old chapel, and I felt I was at home 
in London, and in England also; for from that day, as 
it seems to me, all the churches of our faith and order 
gave me the freedom of their pulpit. For, in the five 
visits I have made since then to the old motherland, I 
cannot remember one Sunday when I was not preaching 
somewhere, while on my last visit, almost seven years 
ago, the council invited me again to take the annual 
sermon; but I was then on the Continent, and could not 
come to time, and felt I must decline the invitation. 

In another memory I may tell you about our rambles 
about London and otherwheres, but, before this closes, 
may say I preached that summer for Dr. Martineau’s 
congregation in the chapel, of which he was then the 
minister. In Manchester, also, at the Cross Street Chapel, 
for Mr. Gaskell, the husband of Mrs. Gaskell, the author, 
you will know, of ‘‘Ruth” and ‘‘Mary Barton” and 
‘Cranford,’ to mention only her best works to my own 
thinking. He was a lovely man, with a touch of latent 
humor. I was chatting with him one day in the vestry 
of the chapel, and speaking of a former minister who had 
won my regard. I said, ‘‘Do you know, sir, where he 
is buried?’ And he answered, ‘‘Yes, you are sitting 
right on his grave.’”’ I moved tmy chair. And for 
Charles Beard in Liverpool, the son of the famous old 
doctor in divinity, preacher and teacher. Mr. Beard 
had written me here to preach for him, and I had told 
him when he should be due in Liverpool.. We went, 
on landing, to the Adelphi; and, as I was inscribing our 
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names; he stood near, and holding out his hand, as I 
turned, he said, ‘‘I am Mr. Beard.’’ His hair was white. 
I took him for the old doctor, and said presently, ‘‘How 
is your son, sir?’’ . And he answered promptly, ‘‘I am 
my son.”’ And so we clasped hands. 

New YorRK, 


From. Palermo. 


Six weeks in this city built by the ages, and, in a man- 
ner quite unique, still representing them, so far from 
exhausting our interest in the place, has only increased 
that interest. Though we are to leave it to-morrow, it 
is with a regret pretty sure to develop into something 
like homesickness. - Well has Palermo been called the 
‘“very essence of Sicily.” -The sunny sky; the. ever- 
varying, many-colored sea; a population so novel in 
ways, notions, and racial antecedents; archeological 
depths that are practically bottomless; architecture 
representing styles older far than our era; palaces that 
connect with Cortez before the conquest of Mexico, or 
with the Nelson who expected ‘‘every Englishman to do 
his duty’’; streets that tell of Garibaldi and Abraham 
Lincoln, and honor them for doing their duty, whether 
any, save God, expected it of them or not; historic spots 
which bring before you Hamilcar and Hannibal; houses 
in which Goethe and J. H. Newman lived; a bay more 
beautiful than the far-famed Bay of Naples; an amphi- 
theatre of graceful and imposing mountains for its back- 
ground, through which runs perhaps the most fertile 
valley in the world, the Conca d’ Ora (shell of gold), all 
through which, in these early January days, one may 
gather orange flowers and fruit from the self-same heavily 
laden trees, and lemons as well, and of both kinds of 
fruit hundreds of thousands of golden bushels ready for 
the gathering; tall palms lifting themselves above every 
garden and public square, with roses, salvias, poin- 
settias, red-hot pokers,. montbreccias, geraniums, helio- 
trope, verbena, and other common flowers boldly bloom- 
ing everywhere,—all these things, and numberless others 
besides, give this city of nearly four hundred thousand a 
hold upon you more powerful than you could have 
dreamed. 

The most beautiful sea esplanade in all Europe is the 
long embankment that runs the full length of the Bay 
of Palermo. Here one walks up and down for hours 
without tiring of the blue Mediterranean, sometimes 
smooth as a sea of glass, and anon full of the dash of 
racing white-caps hurrying in to meet the solid masonry, 
and then leaping twenty or thirty feet high in air, creating 
rainbow tints innumerable. This popular promenade 
is called the Marina. At one end of it rises Monte Pele- 
grino to the height of 2,065 feet,—a mountain that 
fascinates, see it under what light you will. When in 
1787 Goethe lived here, he could see Pelegrino from his 
palace-window under all lights; and he had no hesitation 
in declaring that this mountain ‘‘had no equal.” Per- 
haps in its peculiar coloring and noble, crown-like mass 
it has no equal. Its whole surface is like one great cut 
stone, having very many facets, so that the play of light 
and shade upon it is altogether unique. As one climbs 
to its summit, he finds its sides covered with but a scanty 
herbage which numberless goats are busy converting 
into milk for the human life below. These goats come 
and go with the regularity of railway trains. They stop 
before the doors of houses where they are accustomed to 
be milked, or go up a flight of stairs, give the milk re- 
quired by a family, and then pass on to the next customer. 
It is their evident intention to ultimately render the milk- 
man superfluous. Most of the goats that supply the 
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people of Palermo with milk feed on this Monte Pelegrino. 
The rest know how to subsist upon the refuse of dust- 
bins and the garbage of the gutter. 

Searcely less attractive than the city of Palermo itself 
are its environs. Picturesque groups of clustered build- 
ings nestle on hillside or down the luxuriant valley, on 
this side and on that. Sometimes it is an old monastery, 
with the dwellings that have grown up and partly fallen 
to decay around it. Sometimes it is a little church, 
where once upon a time a miracle was wrought. Some- 
times a Campo Santo where many rich have costly monu- 
ments of exquisite marble and more exquisite sculpture. 
These gleam out upon you in the afternoon sunlight 
from the dark foliage of orange or lemon or cypress and 
yew. Beautiful in the distance, they are yet more beauti- 
ful when you reach them. Even in the January days they 
are gay with a rich profusion of many-colored flowers. 
In the Campo Santo of Santa Maria di Gesu, about three 
miles from the city, what a tree of Maréchal Niel roses we 
saw, twenty or thirty feet high, with its hundreds of 
lovely buds and full-blown roses! But of all these out- 
side attractions none can compare with the glory of 
Monreale. It is really a city set on a hill, small, having 
only about twenty-four thousand inhabitants, but a 
cathedral and the Italian-Romanesque remains of a 
Benedictine monastery, either of which once seen can 
never be forgotten. Not St. Mark’s at Venice has so rich 
an interior as this of the Monreale Cathedral, and I am as- 
sured that the interior of St. Sophia at Constantinople does 
not equalit. The interior is open, spacious, lofty, the 
pointed vaulting of the nave being supported by eighteen 
massive granite columns. And, like the Cappella Palatina 
in Palermo, of which I wrote in some former letter, every 
inch of the lofty walls is covered with mosaics of a mar- 
vellous brilliancy. The effect upon first entering this 
great building is bewildering. Where, in the twelfth 
century, were found men of patience and skill to execute 
work like this? The marvel of it is the great number 
of them there must have been; for this vast building, 
with its seventy odd thousand square feet of these rich 
and delicately wrought mosaics, was only eight years in 
the building! Look at what you will, and the impress of 
a skilful workman, after these seven centuries, is upon it. 
Look at those doors under the magnificent west portal! 
They date from 1186, and you will find nothing in bronze 
to surpass them in Italy or elsewhere. The bronze 
doors of the side portals are not quite so old, but by a 
worker in bronze whose work still proclaims him. But 
it is the mosaics in the brilliant daylight of the great nave 
that will most impress you. In their golden pictures 
one reviews his earliest Bible lessons,—lessons written 
out, not only with consummate art, but with an amazing 
literalness. You see God moving on the face of the void 
abyss, follow him through his six days of creation labors. 
Then study this production of your first parents, moulding 
Adam as an industrious potter moulds clay, discovering 
that it is not good for man to be alone, and inducing the 
sleep that brings the mother of all our bliss and woe. 
You will linger over the coming of Eve—doubtless smile 
at it. Adam lies naked on the earth, and she is head 
and shoulders out of him,—‘‘flesh of his flesh’’ evidently. 
In the next scene she stands, not ‘‘as a bride adorned for 
her husband,” but quite natural and unadorned; and 
God has her by the hand, presenting her to him out of 
whom and for whom she was made. There is something 
very frank and fearless about this literal interpretation 
of the old Hebrew tradition upon which so much Chris- 
tian dogma has been based. All this, however, is ad- 
ditional to the architectural and artistic interest of this 
almost unequalled church. One other thing. The pict- 
ure of Christ that dominates the entire vault above the 
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high altar gives character to the whole vast edifice. It 
is not the Christ as we have him in commonplace con- 
vention,—a calm, strong face, a man of his own nation, 
Jesus as he was remembered by those Jews who were 
the first heretics. There is also above the royal throne 
(for this cathedral was built by King William) a picture, 
like that of the Christ, in mosaic, of the king receiving 
his crown direct from Christ, not from the hands of the 
pope,—a heresy which Rome has been unable to do away 
with. The same snub to the pope occurs in another 
church, La Martorana in Palermo, where King Roger 
is shown as receiving his crown, not from the Roman 
pontiff, but from the Lord in heaven. At his coronation 
he insisted upon standing higher than the archbishop, 
and upon placing the crown upon his own head, only 
allowing the archbishop to bless him after all this had 
first been done. 

Close beside this Monreale Cathedral are the cloisters 
of a Benedictine monastery,—quite as wonderful in their 
way as the great, luminous church itself. They are at 
once the largest and most artistic extant. Their pointed 
arches are supported by two hundred and sixteen pairs 
of columns whose capitals are all different. The shafts 
also are richly ornamented, inlaid with mosaics of the 
most varied and exquisitely beautiful designs, of which it 
is discouraging to write, because all words will fail to 
adequately describe. Add to this cathedral and these 
cloisters the view from Monreale itself, as the afternoon 
sun lights up the domes and campaniles of Palermo be- 
neath, the orange groves, golden-fruited, on every hill- 
side around, and strikes the white sails far out on the blue 
Mediterranean, and one has a vision of beauty that will 
remain in memory a joy forever. But before we leave 
Sicily we must lift up our eyes unto Aftna, and so, re- 
gretfully, must leave Palermo to-morrow for Taormina. 
S:' FB 


The Scout in Peace and War. 


BY R. CAMPBELL. 


The function of the scout in war is recognized by every 
commander. As an army advances, select men move 
before or on its flanks to discover unseen dangers or 
conditions which must be met. Neglect of such precau- 
tions has often proved fatal. Braddock’s defeat was 
due to reluctance to adjust his tactics to the necessities 
of Indian warfare. Bannockburn might have been won 
if the English had surveyed the field before action. In 
the South African war the slowness of the British to 
appreciate the Boer’s skill in marksmanship and mo- 
bility retarded their cause. No good general will risk 
ambush or surprise by neglect at this point. He will 
utilize the scout. 

A nation which holds the military arm important 
will not stop with the use of the scout in actual war. 
To keep an army on a war footing or in a state of efficiency 
men of intelligence must turn their inventive skill to 
offensive and defensive appliances of war. The secrets 
of explosives and resistants require investigation, and 
the military status of rival nations is closely scrutinized. 
The nation that makes the best sword, gun, or ship may 
most successfully stand the shock of war. It will keep 
its scouts constantly at work in science, mechanics, in 
the study of the art of war on land and sea. An opposite 
course invites disaster. No other plan is open until 
war is supplanted by better methods for the solution of 
international difficulties. 

In the commerical movements of the world similar 
necessities are continually facing society, The inquisi- 
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tive sailor who discovered a water route to the East 
abolished the overland caravan. Workers in applied 
science and mechanics, running before the industrial 
army of civilization, have revolutionized commercial 
and social conditions. Thus the railway is said to have 
made the average man’s world a thousand times larger. 
The passage of the Atlantic has been shortened from 
sixty to six days. In 1866 it cost 55 cents to carry a 
bushel of corn from Des Moines to Boston. Now wheat 
is nearly the same price over the English-speaking world. 
The scouts of commerce and mechanics penetrate into 
the regions beyond, and render the transitions of society 
into new areas of activity easy and safe. 

Attention has recently been called to the fact that the 
economic value of new material for industrial uses is 
worthy of careful study. Titus Salt, by discovering 
the adaptation of alpaca wool to manufacture, founded a 
new industry. Emerson said a weed is simply a plant 
whose use is as yet unknown, and some one has recently 
given a large fund to encourage investigation into the 
economic value and possible uses of plants now regarded 
as useless. The worth to the farmer of birds, which 
live chiefly on the seeds of weeds and on noxious insects, 
in the protection of the crops has been shown by the 
scientific scout of agriculture. Thus the birds are worthy 
of friendly treatment from selfish as well as higher motives. 
Civilization has placed a heavy tribute on natural forces 
during the last decades which is prophetic of still greater 
future transformations. In these bloodless victories the 
work of the scout is not less marked than in war. These 
fore-looking efforts touch sanitary science, as in the ex- 
periment in the Roman Campagna, medical research, 
new food products, or other matters of value to society. 

Courts of conciliation which may adjust controversies, 
and thus avoid the cost of friction and litigation, pre- 
liminary legislative studies and commissions to look into 
matters of grave importance, are applications of the 
same principal to legal and governmental spheres. In 
this connection The Hague Conference and the establish- 
ment of a permanent international court of arbitration 
are signs of promise, whatever may be their immediate 
fruit; for they apply to the concerns of nations a method 
which has been found useful and rational wherever tried. 

In the business sphere corporations with limited 
liabilities are only about half a century old, and trusts 
are of a still more recent date; but both have quickly 
come to vast proportions. These larger movements of 
labor and capital are inevitable. The forms they“as- 
sume and their limitations may perpetually change, for 
human society is like a marching army entering into ever- 
new conditions. Let the men who serve as scouts for 
the industrial army truly report what they see, and the 
future of the world’s work is assured. 

Perhaps nowhere is the scout more needed than in 
education which is a fundamental social force, requiring 
readjustments in the interest of the individual, society, 
and public wealth. Popular education or the school of 
the modern democracy is a new and vast enterprise which 
has suffered from undue control by classes, localities, and 
traditions. The free lance in education, who has had 
the genius to see and the wisdom to meet the issues of 
his time in the school, has been a large factor in the prog- 
ress of education. Whether a teacher like Froebel, a 
school founder like Pratt, an educational philanthropist 
like Peabody, men of the pioneer type are indispensable 
in connection with popular training as elsewhere. There 
is a tendency in the existing order to perpetuate itself 
which needs to be counteracted. A good fashion is 
overdone and becomes hurtful because it is pushed be- 
yond reasonable bounds. At present overpressure of 
the young mind and neglect of physique threaten to 
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lessen original power and energy. Curricula of study are 
like bills of fare which one must wholly take or leave. 
The men who by dint of experience, the uncommon gift 
of large common sense, or scientific university study, 
give a broader and more adaptive interpretation to educa- 
tion deserve well of mankind. 

Religion, in common with all human interests, owes 
much to the scout. Indeed, the fact that religion not 
merely touches, but is at the heart of, all human interests 
is still something of a doctrinal innovation. 

Society will be more tender with the sceptic, the heretic, 
and even with the alleged opponent of religion when we 
note how religious ideas have grown clearer and the prac- 
tice of religion nobler. Great and fearless spirits have 
been required to go forward alone into unknown perils 
that the common man, marching later over the way, 
might escape persecution or martyrdom. 

There is no higher function than that of the scout. 
His work calls for vigor, courage, or singular virtue, 
sometimes all combined, as he leads in war or commerce, 
science or mechanics, education or religion. 

WEST SOMERVILLE. 


The Child in the Garden. 


When to the garden of untroubled thought 
I came of late, and saw the open door, 
And wished again to enter, and explore 
The sweet, wild ways with stainless bloom. inwrought, 
And bowers of innocence with beauty fraught, 
It seemed some purer voice must speak before 
I dared to tread that garden loved of yore, 
That Eden lost unknown and found unsought. 
Then just within the gate I saw a child,— 
A stranger child, yet to my heart most dear; 
He held his hands to me, and softly smiled 
With eyes that knew no shade of sin or fear: 
‘‘Come in,” he said, ‘‘and play awhile with me; 
I am the little child you used to be.” ° 
—Henry Van Dyke. 


Think of the Result. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF HANS SACHS. 


Roman history relates that Domitian, the twelfth 
emperor of Rome, son of Vespasian and brother of Titus, 
was not of their stamp, but was proud, arrogant, ruled 
haughtily and tyrannically, and shed much Christian 
blood. One day a philosopher from Athens came to 
Rome, and with much ado set up in the market-place 
a table, put thereon a snow-white, fringed cover, and sat 
by as if he had something to sell, although nothing was 
on the table. Word came to the emperor that a phi- 
losopher was in the market-place with nothing to sell, 
either good or bad. The emperor sent to inquire what he 
had to sell. ‘To this he answered he had wisdom for sale, 
of which the emperor was in much need. 

When the emperor heard this, he had the philosopher 
brought to the palace, and asked him how he was going 
to give him wisdom. 

He answered, “I demand a thousand pieces of gold 
as payment for my wisdom.” R 

The emperor handed him the amount and received in 
return a piece of paper whereon were written the words, 
‘Man, whatever you do, think of the result.’”” When 
the emperor read these words, he said contemptuously, 
“Ts that your wisdom?”’ 

The philosopher replied: ‘Yes, and in time you will 
experience it. For that reason treasure the words, write 
them in your heart, also on the outside of your house, in 
all your rooms, and on your gates, so that everybody can 
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see them. That will benefit you and your kingdom, 
truly I tell you.” 

The philosopher went away, and the emperor in deri- 
sion had the words painted over his bath-room door. 

Years went by, and, as he was a cruel tyrant, his 
court conspired to kill him, and selected a barber who, 
when about to shave him, should cut his throat. This 
was their plot. One day after the emperor had taken 
his bath and was alone, the barber went to him and saw 
over the bath-room door the words, ‘‘Man, whatever you 
do, think of the result.” The words sank quickly into 
his heart, and he reasoned thus: Now, if I kill the em- 
peror, I shall have to pay for it with bitter death. And 
he reflected upon the matter in fear. 

Finally he stood before the emperor trembling from 
head to foot, pale, faint-hearted, his strength gone, and 
became so confused *that he could not work. With 
such heavy thoughts the razor dropped from his hand. 
After a time, when the emperor saw how unnerved he was, 
he asked him earnestly what was the matter. The 
barber fell at his feet, asked his forgiveness, and told him 
that he was to have killed him, and that his court had 
ordered him to do it. 

The emperor said, ‘Tell me also why you did not do 
what you were ordered to.” 

The barber replied, ‘“‘I read the words over the bath- 
room door, and I thought of the penalty that would fol- 
low it.” 

The emperor forgave him after the other conspirators 
had been sentenced to death. As the emperor had 
escaped death, he thought of the wise man and of the 
advice which had saved his life, and had the words 
painted artistically in gold letters over his gates, but 
wrote them not in his heart. He remained a tyrant and 
thought not of the result. He acted in such a despotic, 
high-handed manner and strutted so tyrannically that 
everykody hated him. The people conspired against 
him again when he was forty-five years of age. In the 
fifteenth year of his reign he was killed in his room, 
being stabbed seven times. So says Suetonius Tran- 
quillus. 

CONCLUSION. 


From which one must finally conclude that a person 
who rashly follows his own inclinations should wisely 
consider if it will bring good or bad or benefit or injury. 
That is great wisdom. Whoever thinks at the moment 
of the result of his words and actions escapes much 
vexation through this prudent course. On the contrary, 
whoever says and does instantly what strikes him, and 
who considers neither the manner nor measure, and never 
weighs the result, usually experiences injury, disgrace, 
and hardship. ‘Therefore think of the result, says Hans 
Sachs. 


Spiritual Life. 


There is always the sunshine, only we must do our 
part, we must move into it.—Clara Louise Burnham. 


Fd 


No man or woman of the humblest sort can really be 
strong, gentle, pure, and good without somebody being 
helped and comforted by the very existence of that 
goodness.—Phillips Brooks. 


a 


No truth ever enters into the life of man unless he be 
in good; for good belongs to love, and love forms the 
whole man. Thus a man receives into his life all the 
truths which agree with his love.—Swedenborg. 
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LIFE. 


Forenoon and afternoon and night! 
noon and night! 

Forenoon and—what! 

The empty song repeats itself. No more? 

Yea, that is life; make this forenoon sublime, 

This afternoon a psalm, this night a prayer, 

And Time is conquered, and thy crown is won. 
—E. R. Sill. 


Forenoon and after- 


wt 


Some people dream of happiness as something they 
will come to by and by, at the end of a course of toil 
and struggle. But the true way to find happiness is 
as we go on in our work. Every day has its own 
cup of sweetness. In every duty is a pot of hidden 
manna. In every sorrow is a blessing of comfort. In 
every burden is rolled up a gift of God. In all life Christ 
is with us if we are true to him.—/. R. Muller, D.D. 


Che Pulpit. 
The Child’s Trust. 


BY REV. FREDERIC GILL. 


> 


Verily I say unto you, Except ye turn, and become as little chil- 
dren, ye shall in no wise enter into the kingdom of heaven. Who- 
soever therefore shall humble himself as this little child, the same is 
the greatest in the kingdom of heaven.—Mattv. xviii. 3, 4. 


. As we go through life, we often ask how are we to do 
this or that which we desire to accomplish. This ques- 
tion of method is as important in religion as in any de- 
partment of life. How is religious truth to be obtained 
and spiritual life to be cultivated? In what way can we 
attain to the best things in life? What method of pro- 
cedure shall we adopt in order to solve life’s riddle, and 
so reach that peace and strength for which we yearn? 
For help in answering these questions we naturally turn 
to the great religious teachers and leaders of men, es- 
pecially to Jesus as the founder of our religion and the 
greatest teacher of all time. What does he say, and 
what does his character and life show us concerning the 
method of the spiritual life? We will not now, however, 
try to discover the complete answer to our question, 
but confine ourselves to one point of fundamental im- 
port and value, a point we are in danger of overlooking. 
Whence, then, came Jesus’ strength, his peace, and his 
marvellous sway over men? and what is the secret of his 
greatness? 

The words of our text hint one answer to these ques- 
tions. One secret of the life of Jesus was his simple trust 
and faith in God. Deep in his soul were certain child- 
like qualities—love, trust, simplicity—which kept him 
in close communion with the love and the strength of the 
living God. He knew that the deepest and best things 
come, not to wisdom nor prudence, but to faith and trust; 
that God is revealed more to the childlike heart than to 
the keen, searching intellect. So he teaches us that, 
in order to enter the kingdom of God, we must humble 
ourselves as little children; for things hid from the wise 
and prudent are revealed unto babes, and a little child 
is the greatest in the heavenly kingdom. 

All this may sound strangely paradoxical. It might 
seem to exalt and honor ignorance, and pronounce con- 
demnation on the search for truth and the study of the 
world. ‘Too often it has been so interpreted, and in such 
cases has been a curse rather than a blessing. 
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Then this teaching not only seems to be, but really is, 
somewhat different from much that we hear. We are 
accustomed to think that he who knows the most and 
does the greatest is the leader of men and a type for us 
to follow. It appears strange, then, to set up a child, 
who is of necessity ignorant and helpless, as an example 
of what we ought to be. Perhaps we can get some light 
on these puzzles if we consider some of the character- 
istics of childlikeness and compare them with some ele- 
ments of the religious life. 

The first thing that occurs to us is the dependence of 
the child. He cannot do much for himself, but requires 
others to sustain and guide him. The life of a child is 
one of receptivity rather than of activity: he receives 
much more than he gives or does. And here there is a 
striking analogy between childlife and the religious life. 
The latter is a life of dependence upon God. The relig- 
ous man is the man who draws his deepest inspiration 
and the life from God: he receives from God help, hope, 
comfort, and strength. Thus he is in the same relation 
to God that a child occupies to its parents. The child- 
life is and must be ministered to and nourished by others: 
the religious life must be ministered to and nourished by 
God. And not until we voluntarily submit ourselves 
to this inner dependence upon God can we receive his 
greatest gift and blessing,—the gift of his Spirit and the 
consciousness of his presence. In this sense, then, we 
must become as little children if we would enter God’s 
kingdom: we must become dependent and receptive. 

Again there is an element of simplicity and trust in 
the child’s heart that is closely analogous to a deep and 
fundamental element of the religious life. Who has not 
noticed the simple, hearty, natural way in which a child 
confides in his parents? The good child who has a good 
mother trusts her word implicitly: if she tells him any- 
thing, then for him it is true. He does not doubt her 
word, he never questions her love. Here, also, there is 
an analogy between childlikeness and religion. In the 
best religious life there is perfect confidence in God. Per- 
sonal religion grows in power and becomes a reality in 
proportion as we trust in God, and without fear confide 
in his wisdom and love. Religion is sadly incomplete 
until it becomes this vital faith in God. 

Further, childlikeness is marked by natural gladness. 
The child enjoys life; he partakes heartily of the glad sun- 
shine and the quiet rain ; he loves the birds and the flowers, 
and delights in the woods and the streams. It is natural 
for him to enjoy these things: his pleasure is spontane- 
ous and unaffected. So in the best religious life there is 
a certain simple peace and joy. The truly religious 


man, who has by the use of his reason purified his faith , 


from superstition, enjoys nature better than any other 
man, because it is to him a revelation of the Infinite 
Beauty and Gooduess. This faith is the source of his 
deepest peace and highest gladness. But, if we would 
receive this peace, we must have that simple faith that 
gladly opens to God our innermost souls and looks to him 
for our greatest and best things, just as the child looks 
to his parents. 

The meaning of our text, then, is that there are many 
analogies and parallels between the life of a child and 
the religious life: the two have many striking resem- 
blances. : 

We may now put this in another way, and see what 
a great and necessary truth it embodies. Looking at 
these words from a different point of view, we see that 
Jesus teaches us that the best things, the deepest, the 
highest, and the holiest elements of life come to us, not 
so much by the paths of work or knowledge as by the 
way of faith; that we shall solve the riddle and find the 
secret of life, primarily, not by how much we know or do, 
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but by how much we trust and love. Not the intellect 
that sees nor the will that does, but the heart that con- 
fides and clings, will find and experience the greatest 
reality of life,—the consciousness of God’s presence in 
man and the world. ‘That this is true, I think, a con- 
sideration of some facts will show us. 

Every human life has two aspects which we may roughly 
call the outer and the inner. The external life is the life 
of action, work, strife. Such is the life of study, of busi- 
ness, or of politics. The business man must be up and 
doing; the politician must be alert, keen, and active; 
the student must work and drudge. Work is an essen- 
tial in religion, also. Indeed, not only externally, but 
also internally, the religious life is largely one of toil and 
struggle. 

This active side of life, our work, procures for us many 
of the good things of life, and imparts to it much of its 
zest and charm. All healthy peopie enjoy activity, and 
must work. As a result of his work, the business man 
may obtain wealth, the politician may rise to positions 
of power and influence, the student may acquire knowl- 
edge, and all may by inward struggle and determina- 
tion rule their lower natures and make their lives pure 
and manly. 

But there is another life besides this one of toil and 
strife. It is the life of the heart, in which not cleverness 
nor strength rules, but where sympathy, trust, and love 
hold sway. It is this deeper, inner life, the life of quiet- 
ness and rest rather than the life of work, that gives us 
the best and greatest things of life. Our keenest joys 
and our heaviest griefs alike find their sources here. All 
the successes of business or politics or study are small 
compared with the joys of this inner life of the heart. 
But how is this life reached? Does our money get it for 
us? or does long, patient, intellectual work open it to us? 
We see at once they do not. There is but one way to 
reach it: we ourselves must be affectionate and confid- 
ing if we would know these best things in human life. 
They are possible only to simple confidence and love. It 
is the same in religious things. /f the central fact of the 
universe is the love and fatherly care of God, then is it 
necessarily true that only the simple, trustful heart can 
really understand and appreciate that fact. Logic and 
and reasoning cannot do it, simply because it is not within 
the realm of reasoning, any more than is human love an 
affair of logic. The eye deals with light, the ear with 
sound: each is useless in the province of the other. So 
reasoning deals with intellectual truth, faith has to do 
with trust and love. In this sense it is only the heart 
that can know and feel the love of God. 

We are in danger of thinking that we shall find the 
deep things of God according as we strive hard and study 
long. We suppose that, if we set to work, as stoically 
as possible, to investigate nature or history, or study 
philosophy, and are patient and persevere, we shall, as 
the result of our work and study, find God. Of course 
there is truth in this: these things do give us revelations 
of God. But, until we join with them such simple, child- 
like faith as Jesus had, we cannot find God. We may 
find out something about him, and be able to make some 
statements regarding him; but this is not to find God 
himself. To expect to reach God only at the end of long 
study and much work implies that he is a mysterious 
somewhat, hidden in a corner of the universe, or at best 
an architect who has no living connection with his work. 
But not so: God is an Omnipresent Father, a pervading, 
uplifting Presence. So far from having to wait till we 
reach our goal in order to know him, or to take long jour- 
neys of thought in order to find him, he is the Life and 
the Love that will go with us on our way if we but open 
our hearts to him. ‘Then, as we study and work, we shall 
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live in him, strengthen and cheered by the light and the 
joy of his presence. This life in God we discover and 
appropriate, not so much by our work and effort, as by 
our love and trust. 

All this has an important bearing upon much that we 
hear and read. If extent of knowledge and keenness of 
intellectual vision were the great things in life and the 
things that lead to God, then would it be fitting to change 
our Christmas celebration from that of the birth of Jesus, 
the Prince of Peace, to the birth of Aristotle, Newton, 
or Darwin. We cannot be too mindful of the fact that 
the work of the intellect in religion is to purify rather 
than to originate faith. Faith, if left unguided by reason, 
becomes blind superstition and sickly sentimentalism. 
But to insist on this necessary work of reason is not at 
all to say that the intellect is the source of religion. Re- 
ligion springs from the heart rather than from the head. 
Especially is this true of that phase of religion we are now 
considering. So that it does not follow that, because 
a man has fine intellectual gifts and broad literary and 
esthetic culture, he is a religious man whose opinions of 
spiritual things are valuable. Much less is it true that, 
because a man is great in physical and natural science, he 
is an authority in religion. If the man is devout and 
spiritual to begin with, of course these other attainments 
add weight and value to his opinions. Religious ex- 
perience—that is, religion as a fact in personal life—is a 
fundamental necessity for the man who would under- 
stand religion. Surely this is as self-evidently true as is 
the statement that only the man who has an ear for music 
is qualified to appreciate or to criticise music. Yet a 
great deal of what is written on religious topics is written 
by men who seem to be utterly ignorant of any other side 
of religion than the intellectual and critical. They have 
studied and searched and worked, but they have not 
trusted. If they know nothing of this inner life of trust, 
if it is foreign and external to them, why should we give 
heed to their opinions concerning it any more than we 
should heed the opinion of a blind man concerning a 
picture he has never seen? Spiritual things are spirit- 
ually discerned, and only the confiding heart can know 
of the peace and the joy that come from trust inGod. A 
child does not trust his mother because he goes to school 
and studies arithmetic: he opens his heart naturally to 
her, and so lives in her love. So the love of God is known 
not by long searching through the realms of nature, but 
by the simple faith and trust of the human heart in the 
Divine Goodness. The mere scholar or thinker, then, 
is not a safe guide in the spiritual life. Freedom of in- 
quiry and progress are needed in religion as everywhere; 
but the inmost essence of religion and the deepest reality 
of life are reached, not by freedom or progress, but by 
childlike faith in God. 
| This simple trust of the heart in God was one deep 


secret of the life of Jesus and one cause of his influence . 


on the world’s history. It was not a theory nor a pass- 
ing emotion, but the greatest fact of his daily life. Others 
had had glimpses of the personal love and care of God: 
he had it as a steady, unwavering element in his deepest 
life. Because he trusted implicitly in God, he became 
our Emmanuel,—God with us. He lived in the contin- 
ual consciousness of God’s presence: his life was hid in 
God. ‘Thus did he shed new and glorious light upon life, 
and showed it to be a divine thing. In his life we see 
the strength and the repose that spring from this child- 
like faith. Our lives will be strong and peaceful when 
they are centred in God, as was his. 

There are three ways in which it is possible to be sus- 
tained in life.—by the force of external circumstances, 
which holds us up; by strong inward purpose on our own 
part, which may largely resist and control circumstances ; 
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or by secret trust in God. Jesus, once and for all, taught 
men the supreme value of this last method. Nothing is so 
helpful and sustaining as faith in God. Again, the anal- 
ogy of ordinary life can help us. What so nerves and 
steadies a man as trust in friends in whom he can confide? 
No business success nor intellectual achievement nor 
mere applause is so helpful and so permanently life- 
giving as is the consciousness of human sympathy and 
love, and we are conscious of these things just as we sur- 
render ourselves to them. So the heart that trusts God 
and gives itself in simple faith to him knows his love and 
care, and therefore is strong and peaceful. The child’s 
trust in God is the spring of the deepest and highest life. 
It does not free us from toil and sorrow: it gives us 
strength to carry them. It solves our doubts by mak- 
ing us willing and able to remain ignorant of many things. 
The child cannot understand much that its parents do; 
but, if they are worthy of trust, the child still trusts them. 
So the man who is conscious of the fatherly care of God 
for him and all men does not understand all the expe- 
riences that come unto him, and cannot answer many of 
the questions that vex him. He only knows that all 
things are safe in the keeping of God; and, knowing that, 
he can afford to go without knowing just how God will 
cause all to work together for good. 

This trust in God, this childlike repose in the Divine 
Goodness, is one great heritage that Jesus left to men. 
Greater heritage he could hardly leave. He has shown 
us that the kingdom of heaven begins, not in things that 
are far off and accessible only to the few, but that it is 
at hand even in the trusting heart. That truth is as 
true to-day as ever, and never more needed. Thought, 
reason, freedom, and progress are all good and necessary 
things, always to be firmly held and used. But, until 
we have something other than these, we shall never sound 
the deepest depths of life. Now, as ever, not theologies, 
good or bad, not learning and knowledge, but the sim- 
plest affections of the common human heart, lead us to 
the Father’s face. The poor and the lowly, as well as 
the high and the learned, can live in the sheltering love 
of the Most High. Our thought grows dizzy in trying 
to reach out to God: our feet are tired and our brows ache 
from our long search for him. Some day we simply cast 
ourselves at the feet of God, we open our hearts in love 
and trust to him, and, lo! we find him within and 
around us. 

If we would know God as Jesus knew him, we must 
do as he did,—become as children before him, lay aside 
our pride and self-will, and trust implicitly in the love 
of him in whom we live and move and have our being. 
A singer of our time has taught us well and truthfully 
on this theme :— 


‘A tender child of summers three, 
Seeking her little bed at night, 
Paused on the dark stair, timidly: 
‘O mother, take my hand,’ said she, 
‘And then the dark will all be light.’ 


“We older children grope our way 
From dark behind to dark before; 
And only when our hands we lay, 
Dear Lord, in thine, the night is day, 
And there is darkness nevermore.”’ 


ARLINGTON, Mass. 


Prayer. 


Thou art our beloved Friend, thou art the source of 
all strength. Thou art he that bearest the burdens of 
the universe. Help me bear the burden of this little 
life—The Vedas. 


~ 


ae 
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Good News, 


CONDUCTED BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


The Promise. 


Heaven rains on every heart, 
But there its showers divide, 

The drops of mercy choosing, as they part, 
The dark or glowing side. 


One kindly deed may turn 
The fountain of thy soul 
To love’s sweet day-star, that shall o’er thee burn 
Long as its currents roll. 
—Oliwer Wendell Holmes. 


A Washington Letter. 


The custom of reserving proper periods for historical 
sketches of distinguished persons makes an interest- 
ing series of contrasts in the very busy life of the 
Capitol. 

I wish that people could be made to understand that 
the daily life at the capital is that of hard working busi- 
ness men. ‘The newspapers are singularly unfortunate 
in giving a true impression. Some ridiculous anecdote, 
invented perhaps or made out of whole cloth, is made 
to occupy the attention of the public, while the diligent, 
sedulous life of every day, running perhaps into twilight 
and the evening, is forgotten or never known by that 
much abused person, the General Reader. 

In the midst, however, of this varied active life of 
affairs, in which somebody has to decide whether some- 
body’s pension ought to be enlarged and somebody else 
has to decide whether such and such a hospital ought to 
be rebuilt, there come the occasions when the lives of 
distinguished men and women are reviewed. These are 
occasions which give one an opportunity to hear the more 
careful addresses of leading members of the Senate and 
the House of Representatives. As I have said, the ad- 
dresses made are apt to be eulogies. All the same they 
are arranged generally so that persons from all parts of 
the country may speak, and persons from both political 
parties. So you may hear Democrat and Republican, 
North and South, old men and young men. 

This winter there have been several notable occasions 
of this kind,—those in both houses, when men spoke of 
our dear Senator Hoar, that in which Mr. Quay, the leader 
of the Pennsylvania Republicans was remembered, and 
especially the occasion when public speakers paid tribute 
to Frances Willard, who was for so many years the presi- 
dent of the Women’s Christian Temperance Union. The 
national officers of the Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union had called a meeting of their board here. All the 
local societies, whether of young people or of their mothers, 
held special meetings; and arrangements were made that 
the children of the neighborhood should be present in 
Statuary Hall while the memorial addresses were de- 
livered both in the House of Representatives and in the 
Senate. There were, therefore, three meetings at one 
time in progress in honor of this distinguished leader of 
her sex. And in the evening the various chapters of the 
union met in the Memorial Church for a meeting at which 
their different officers could briefly express their grati- 
tude for the service of this lady. In the Statuary Hall 
the children in procession dropped each a flower over 
the base of Miss Willard’s statue. 

One ought not to ask for everything. It is perhaps 
asking for too much that St. Gaudens or Macmonnies or 
Daniel French should have made the statue, but I am 
afraid that the truth of criticism requires us to say that 
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it is not quite what Miss Willard’s enthusiastic friends 
could have asked for. It is, however, as a French ar- 
tistic critic would say, ‘‘not bad,” if it is not particularly 
good. This is to be said, that, while the leaders of 
esthetic criticism generally complain that modern cos- 
tume is very bad for modern sculptors, that the flowing 
robes of the ancients were better fitted for esthetic effects 
than the swallow-tail or Oxford coat of to-day are for 
men, the flowing robes of women when regulated by 
Harper's Bazaar or the French fashion plate are not much 
better. You have that fatal feeling that you have pre- 
served for posterity, for the year 2345, for instance, a 
memorial of the costume which women wore, say in 1875, 
rather than any memorial of a leader of her country. 
Still it can safely be said, I think, that the statue is as 
good as the average of the statues in the Statuary 
Hall. 

What is interesting is, that it is the first statue of a 
woman there. I spent, myself, a good deal of ink and 
time, some years ago, in trying to persuade the State of 
North Carolina to place there a statue of Virginia Dare, 
the girl who was born in Raleigh’s Colony of the Roanoke 
and was baptized by the name of Virginia, in honor of 
the Virgin Queen, and arrived to womanhood and died 
among savages. But the North Carolinians did not see 
it, and the first Anglo-Saxon, or the first Anglo-Sax- 
woman, if you please, who was born and christened in 
the United States was not found worthy of a place there. 
Coming later down, does any reader of the Register happen 
to think of any other woman who has held a place so 
close to the hearts of the women of the nation as Frances 
Willard? Not Martha Washington, not Abigail Adams, 
not Dolly Madison, not Mrs. Stanton, nor Belva Lock- 
wood. 

Senator Beveridge, in his admirable speech, reminded 
us that, whenever mankind have wished to speak highly 
or gratefully or honorably on the Ideals of human life, 
men always personify them as of the feminine sex. 
Nations, countries, even ships, virtues, all are feminine 
when we typify them. Then he said, and said truly, 
that the home, not the individual, is the unit in social 
life. -Then he said, and said truly, that the real leaders 
of mankind are in general not born in the purple. It isin 
a manger, perhaps in a desert, or, as in this case, in a 
cottage in a prairie, that the leaders make their beginning ; 
and he said that the true leaders work by the Infinite 
Power, they ‘‘walk with God.” From such considera- 
tions, which are simple and are true, one comes easily 
upon the leadership of Miss Willard for the years when 
she was President of the Temperance Union. 

I cannot but hope that the directors of that great body 
will bring together in a single hand-book Miss Willard’s 
annual messages. She was in a position to receive from 
all parts of the nation intelligent accounts of what men 
and women were doing for the improvement of mankind, 
and at the same time statistics which showed where the 
devil has his ways. She was in the habit, in the later 
years of her life, of passing such annals in review, and, 
after she had studied them, of addressing to her constitu- 
ents through the land an annual message. It was gen- 
erally much better worth the reading than the annual 
message of the President of his time. It certainly had 
in it more of the Eternities, more of faith and hope and 
love. And, though men do not believe this, it is true, 
that the victories of faith and hope and love are greater 
than the victories of politics, commerce, and war. The 
interest in them survives longer, so that even now a col- 
lection of these reviews of those years by Miss Willard is 
more important, as it is more interesting, than a col- 
lection of the triumphs and the failures of commerce 
and politics in the same time, Epwarp E. HALe. 
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Literature, 
The Jewish Encyclopaedia.* 


The ninth volume of this great work comes 
with the assurance that before the end of 
the year the twelve volumes will be issued. 
The speed of manufacture has been remarka- 
ble and the amount of scholarship involved 
is amazing. The mere list of subjects, with 
the authors cited by the various writers, 
would alone indicate and illustrate the won- 
derful versatility and scholarship of the ed- 
ucated representatives of the Hebrew race. 
Statistics show, it is said, that, when the Jews 
live by themselves and maintain the customs 
and traditions of their belief and of their 
race, the mortality is less than that of any 
other class in the community surrounding 
them and less also than the mortality among 
the Jews when they give up their customs 
and adapt themselves to the mode of life of 
the Gentiles. Nevertheless we believe that 
the Jew will never be at peace in this world 
until he drops the physical barriers that sep- 
arate him from his Gentile neighbors and 
intermarries freely with them, in the same 
way that the adherents of various forms of 
Christianity, Catholic and Protestant, inter- 
marry without regard to race. Indeed, we 
go further and assert our belief that some 
of the very best strains of Gentile blood, so 
called, are those in which, a few generations 
or centuries ago, the Hebrew and Gentile 
intermarried. The fusion of races has been 
going on for five thousand years, and in our 
opinion the seven millions of Jews who stand 
out against it represent only a small minority 
of those in whom flows the blood of their an- 
cient Hebrew ancestors. These people of 
mixed blood are now called Gentiles, but 
some of the best qualities of the Hebrew in- 
tellect are manifest in them. Not deteriora- 
tion, but improvement, we believe, has been 
the result. Among the strictly orthodox 
Hebrews we doubt if there are many in whom 
Gentile blood would not be detected, if we 
knew all the history of the past, of those who 
had slipped out of Judaism and crept back 
again with children who were made orthodox 
by appropriate rites and ceremonies. 

This ninth volume, covering the ground 
between Morawezyk and Philippson includes 
many interesting subjects, like Moses, Mor- 
decai, Nebuchadnezzar, Nehemiah, Nimrod, 
Noah, Nineveh, Obadiah, and the New 
Testament. All the Biblical articles have 
been prepared under the direction of Dr. 
Emil G. Hirsch of Chicago. The depart- 
ments of Hebrew philology and Hellenistic 
literature are edited by Prof. C. H. Toy of 
Harvard University. As we have said before, 
the attitude of the various editors toward the 
questions with which they deal is that of all 
modern scholarship which is friendly to 
what for want of a better phrase is called the 
higher criticism. To this is added a trace of a 
bias toward the Hebrew point of view in deal- 
ing with the New Testament and various 
forms of Christianity. But, recognizing 
their common obligations as members of the 
republic of letters, the various editors and 
writers are remarkably free from rancor and 
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theological prejudice. Even the articles on 
New Testament subjects are written in a 
spirit not unlike that which controls the 
Anglican editors and writers of the Ency- 
clopeedia Biblica. 

The many articles devoted to the records of 
local Jewish communities, whether in Europe 
or America, are naturally more interesting to 
Jews than to Gentiles, and yet the story of 
the treatment of the Jews in America, of 
their wonderful advancement in all the arts, 
whether of literature or of commerce, and 
their great prosperity and freedom from 
social or political disabilities, might furnish 
an object-lesson of great value to other coun- 
tries in which the Jew is feared, hated, and 
oppressed. Here with perfect freedom he 
becomes a good citizen, and, even if in trade 
he is a sharp competitor who must always be 
reckoned with, he is not more so than many 
of the financial lords of the country who do 
not bear Jewish names and would not claim 
descent from Hebrew ancestors. In con- 
trast with American titles such Russian titles 
as Moscow, Novgorod, and Odessa suggest 
painful thoughts concerning the slow prog- 
ress of civilization and religious toleration 
in the east of Europe. We have welcomed 
these volumes as they came because we be- 
lieve that they indicate the coming of a better 
time when all injurious racial hatreds and 
prejudices will melt away and the golden age 
of universal brotherhood will come in. 


DANIEL WEBSTER, THE EXPOUNDER OF 
THE CONSTITUTION. By Everett Pepperrell 
Wheeler. New York: G. P. Putnam's 
Sons. $1.50.—If not exactly a worshipper 
of Webster, with Carlyle Mr. Wheeler strongly 
favors the ‘‘great man’ as against “the en- 
vironment” theory. ‘There are some,” he 
says, ‘“‘who think that it elevates the race 
to underrate the influence of individuals. 
It has been said that the greatest man is 
but little in advance of his time. . . . The 
proposition is pleasing to small minds. 
Since they cannot rise themselves, it flatters 
their vanity to diminish the interval which 
separates them from the leaders of man- 
kind.” Webster was emphatically the man 
for the hour, who helped to make it. Those 
of us who remember, or whose fathers have 
told us of that monumental personality, 
its simple majesty,—Napoleon’s ‘‘Vous étes 
un homme!’ to Goethe would here be ap- 
propriate,—his superb sledge-hammer 
strokes of oratory, his immense force for 
good or evil, will not be angry with the 
author’s generally restrained but occasion- 
ally impassioned eloquence. To explain 
the grounds of the persistence of this force 
and to throw light on the various notable 
cases associated with Webster’s career is 
the purpose of this monograph. ‘The inter- 
esting Dartmouth College case, the great 
reply to Hayne on the United States not 
a Confederacy, but a Union, and the famous 
—some would say the infamous—7th of 
March speech on the Constitution and Sla- 
very, are discussed at length with copious 
illustrations. Mr. Wheeler would not, we 
suppose, deny some of the unfortunate as- 
pects of the last-named speech, which called 
forth the bitterness of Whittier’s ‘‘Ichabod,”’ 
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general depression of the old Whigs. But 
he seeks to show the unfitness of the slave 
for freedom and the need of the slave-holder 
for fuller education with the abstract le- 
gality of what Garrison called ‘‘a covenant 
with hell’; that is, the Fugitive Slave Law. 
Webster was full of sadness at the national 
situation, and strove to avert the secession 
of the Southern States, and, though really 
opposed to the extension of slavery, felt 
obliged, like Cicero, to sit on two stools, 
and so fell between them. Mr. Wheeler’s 
comparison between Lincoln and Webster 
recalls what so few of us seem willing to re- 
member, that in the days “befo’ de wah” 
many wise men in the North favored the 
payment of Southern planters for the loss 
of their slaves, and, in general, a method 
which, says our author, “‘would have been 
wise for both North and South to have 
adopted.” In conclusion, if we are still un- 
convinced that Webster was “‘the one man 
in American history” who in his time may 
be called “‘God-like,’”’ we close the volume 
with a renewed feeling of the greatness of a 
towering personality, and that, in these 
days of a mean iconoclasm, is not a bad 
sort of experience. 

SEVEN LAMPS FOR THE TEACHER’S WAY. 
By Frank A. Hill, Litt. D. Witha Biograph- 
ical Sketch by Ray Greene Huling. Boston: 
Ginn & Co.—President Frost of Berea Col- 
lege has recently been telling friends in Bos- 
ton of a young Kentucky mountaineer who, 
when asked what the figures 1895 a.b. stood 
for, said that he supposed it was that number 
of years after something; but, “stranger, I 
never hearn what it was.” Yet this young 
man could wisely select a log of wood, know 
just what it was good for, what parts were 
best worth saving, and guess with the eye of 
a savage—or Henry Thoreau—what it would 
profitably make. Here, certainly, was a 
kind of education. ‘Knowledge is power,” 
says Bacon; but we of to-day must ask 
power for what? This is the gist of Mr. 
Hill’s really very wise and pithy little book. 
Most “talks on education’ are such non- 
sense, such soft food already ‘‘“mommed and 
crumbed”’ for the weakest of weak digestions. 
Perhaps the special point of view is to be 
found in Mr. Huling’s introduction, when he 
says that in school and college Mr. Hill’s “‘in- 
terests were broader than mere academic pur- 
suits’; for we find him playing first-base on 
the college nine, but also receiving Phi 
Beta Kappa honors. As the college boys 
would say, he was no mere ‘‘dig” or “grind,” 
but got the very most out of life. He seems 
to believe with Emerson that ‘“‘books are for 
nothing but to inspire,” and his “seven 
lamps’ are to show how to wake up pupils to 
teach them by hand,—we have known man- 
ual training to do wonders for the dullards,— 
head, and heart for the widest service. Not 
the mere three R’s,— was not Caliban taught 
language? and from it he only knew how 
to curse,—but the knowledge that is con- 
verted into character, the ‘“‘wisdom”’ of the 
old Psalmist, is what this wise little book aims 
at. Weare glad to see that Mr. Hill is alert 
for the danger of the too frequent “soft 
things” of kindergarten methods, from which, 


the wrath of,the Anti-slavery men, and the | as we happen to know by experience, children 
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are too often led to say: Is this or that study 
easy? Will it amuse us? We don’t want 
anything that will not make us happy. Not 
every step up the hill of knowledge is at first 
easy and delightful, yet it must be taken. 
Hence we knew a wise teacher who sometimes 
said, ‘Children, does it make any real differ- 
ence whether you like to do this?” And the 
little pupils would answer sagaciously, ‘‘No, 
ma’am!”’ For the teacher, says Mr. Hill, ‘‘to 
tely mainly and continuously on the noy- 
elty of mild sensationalism or other attrac- 
tiveness of the outward to hold the child’s 
attention is doubly bad,—bad for the teacher, 
because he sets himself a pace he cannot keep 
up (he cannot be forever discharging fire- 
works), and bad for the child, because, if he is 
to grow, there must be serious drafts upon his 
sturdier nature.” 


THE DESCENDANTS OF Major SAMUEL 
LAWRENCE OF GRoTON, Mass. By Robert 
Means Lawrence, M.D. Cambridge: River- 
side Press. Cloth, $4; half morocco, $5. 
For sale by Dr. Robert M. Lawrence, ‘321 
Dartmouth Street, Boston—Sir Robert 
Lawrence of Ashton Hall in Lancashire was 
knighted by King Richard, a.p. 1191. 
From him the descent has been traced of 
John Lawrence, who in 1630 came to New 
England. From Sir Robert also descended 
Major Samuel Lawrence of Groton, Mass. 
This volume contains the record of his de- 
scendants and the annals of the family. 
It is needless to say that this family has 
played a large part not only in New England, 
but throughout the country. Both those 
who bear the name and those who, descend- 
ing in the female lines, bear other names have 
filled many honorable positions, and have 
served with distinction in business and in 
the learned professions. It would fill a 
larger space than this notice affords merely 
to record the names of the Lawrences and 
members of allied families who have ex- 
ercised great influence and performed note- 
worthy service. In business the Lawrences 
filled a large place. The cities of Lawrence 
and Lowell are monuments of their enter- 
prise, and show the power they wielded in 
the early half of the nineteenth century. 
It would be difficult to find any important 
occupation or profession which members of 
this family with its allies have not in some 
way made illustrious. One who was a total 
stranger to the people who settled New Eng- 
land and the life they lived for two centuries 
could hardly do better than to run over the 
recerds of the solid citizens, the merchant 
princes, the lawyers, physicians, clergymen, 
and scholars who have sprung from the 
loins of the founders of the families herein 
celebrated. This is a handsome volume of 
over three hundred pages admirably printed, 
with a full index. 


THE MIND oF WuiTTIER. By Chauncy 
J. Hawkins. New York: Thomas Whit- 
taker. 80 cents.—This little book systema- 
tizes the thoughts of Whittier on matters of 
his personal faith, and interprets, by selec- 
tions from and comments about his poems, his 
belief in the guidance of the inner light, on 
the nature of Jesus, optimism, religion and 
humanity, nature and the future life; that 
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is, it gathers into a condensed statement 
“his spiritual message.’”” ‘The work has been 
lovingly and helpfully done, with no desire 
to limit or define too exactly, Mr. Chad- 
wick’s estimate of the influence of Whittier 
on the religious world is sustained, and the 
continued applications of his message to the 
needs of the present time is made manifest. 
This is a book to be enjoyed for its own 
sake, and to lead many, who in these later 
days may have neglected the Quaker poet, 
to read for themselves and find confirma- 
tion of Mr. Hawkins’s conclusions. 


THe EXPERT MAIp-SERVANT. By Chris- 
tine Terhune Herrick. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. $1 net.—The novice in house- 
keeping, and even the mistress who has had 
considerable experience of a haphazard sort, 
will find much in these pages to simplify her 
perplexities touching the perennial house- 
hold problems, on the right solution of 
which much of the comfort and happiness 
of every household depends. Mrs. Herrick 
writes with an understanding of both sides,— 
that of the mistress and of the servant. She 
writes chiefly for housekeepers of moderate 
means, on whom the troubles of the situation 
press most heavily; and her suggestions are 
carefully considered, adapted to varying 
conditions and generally usable. 


DELIGHTFUL Dopp. 
Boston: 17 'C: Page! é' Co: 


By Elliott Flower. 
$1.50.—Mr. 


Dodd was a farmer, and his unusual way of | Joh 


saying clever things and the originality and 
common sense in his habitual outlook on 
life form the main attraction in this story of 
asummer. Not that the book is all talk and 
“nothing doing’; for there are exciting 
events here recorded, culminating in the 
capture of a gang of burglars coincident 
with the capture of a wife. The story is 
pleasantly told; and Mr. Dodd’s wit and 
wisdom, set as they are in the country life 
of Michigan, afford good reading. 


Miscellaneous. 


Mr. William Bellamy’s Third Century of 
Charades presents quite as fascinating, and 
no less maddening, problems for the willing 
mind as those in the earlier volumes. He 


makes one experience again the discovery of* 


Lowell,—that, when one is obliged to think, 
he finds it is not such a disagreeable process 
after all. Often these graceful» charades 
seem to be simplicity itself, only to prove 
elusive to the last degree; but, once at- 
tracted by their musical lines and witty 
fancies, one cannot let them alone. They 
are published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
85 cents net. 


A small book of Practical German Con- 
versation has been prepared by Laurence 
Fossler, German professor in the University 
of Nebraska, and published by Ginn & Co. 
It is not by any means a book for beginners, 
and presupposes the ability to read such 
books as Schiller’s plays or Sudermann’s 
novels. It is especially valuable in its in- 
troduction of idioms and common expres- 
sions not to be literally translated. It is a 
book that implies a genuine desire to speak 
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German, and for a serious student appears 
to be the most useful book of its kind with 
which we are acquainted. 


The Magazines. 


The men who control our great railroads 
are the subject of the leading article in 
Leshe’s Monthly Magazine for March, which 
is illustrated with portraits of eleven of our 
most important railroad presidents. An- 
other article is, “Mormon or Patriot,’—an 
able discussion of whether a man can be a 
good Mormon and a good American at the 
same time, An impressive account by a 
Japanese officer of the capture and execu- 
tion of a Russian spy, an amusing study of 
our patent medicine business, and the at- 
tractive narrative of the voyage of the ex- 
plorer Bering, are other features of this 
number. The fiction includes an instal- 
ment of ‘“The Woman in the Alcove,” Anna 
Katharine Green’s truly thrilling detective 
story, and eight short stories, among them 
an automobile story, the best thing that 
George Hibbard has written for a long time, 
a child’s story, a war story, and a telephone 
story. “Irish Wit and Humor” in Margi- 
nalia, is an amusing snapper at the end of the 
magazine. 


Books Received. 


From Harper & Bros., New York. 
The Blockaders. By James Barnes. 60 cents. 
ohn Van Buren. Politician. $1.50. 


, From L. C. Page & Co., Boston. 
The Winged Helmet. By H.S. MacKaye. $1.50. 


SANCTUS CAROLS! 


THE STORY OF EASTER 
IN SEVEN CAROLS 


The Last Supper. 

The Descent to the Tomb. 

The Meeting. ; 

Christ’s Charge to His Disciples. 
The Ascension. 

The Risen Lord. 

Gloria! 


Soon to be published 
THE MUSIC IS BY ARTHUR BURNETT 


Mr. CHADWICK’S SERMONS 


The Thirtieth Series of Mr. Chadwick’s Sermons is 
printing in the usual form for the season of 1904-1905. 
Copies can be had for six cents each, the annual series for 
fifty cents, including postage of copies sent by mail. 


Now ready: 


The Interpretation of Life. 
The Great Divide. 
Character-making. 

What is Commercialism? 
The Great Temptation. 


ah Pea Mies 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers, 


272 Congress Street - - - Boston 


SERMONS OF REV. J. T. SUNDERLAND. 
Send 2-cent stamp for sample copy to D. J, Howz11, 
10 Czar St., Toronto, 
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For the Christian Register. 
Your Funny-bone. 


BY MARY E. MERRILL. 


Do you know a funny-bone 
Is hiding up your sleeve? 
It is really, truly true ; 
It is no ‘‘ make believe.” 


When you are cross or very mad, 
Just hit it with a stick ; 

You’ll feel so funny, may be glad, 
Forget your naughty trick. 


If you are dull and things go slow, 
Why, tap that funny-bone; 

I’m sure you'll feel like moving quick 
And letting it alone. 


If you should fall and hit it on 
A rough and cruel stone, 

You’d squeal and dance, but hold on tight 
To that same funny bone. 


It sends a sudden tickling through 
Each nerve and muscle there, 
But whether it is fun or pain 
I cannot say “‘ for fair.”” 


For the Christian Register. 


The Little Hair Trunk. 


BY ELLA F. MOSBY. 


II. 

Betty was sure she would not go to sleep 
until Cousin Dolly came upstairs; but she 
had hardly touched her pillow before she 
was sleeping like a babe, and the sun was 
shining brightly when she awoke, and there 
was Aunt Rhody, with her bath ready, and 
even her breakfast, on a little table beside 
the window, was being prepared for her, 
She sprang up in haste. 

‘Where is Cousin Dolly?” she asked. 
“And did Mr. Madison come back ?” 

“He come back, honey; but he gone again 
with Mr. Mason and Mr. Carroll. I dunno 
when he git here to take Mts’ Dolly ’way! 
De wagon done carry off all de silver an’ 
de like.” 

“Has Cousin Dolly begun packing again?” 
questioned Betty as she dressed. 

“Mis’ Dolly—I jes’ as proud ob dat chile 
as if she been raise by ole Miss! You think 
she ain’t take dat Clarifying of Dependance 
an’ de oder papers, an’ take ’em herself 
somewhere! I spec’ ’twas in de Octagon 
House, but she ain’t tole me nothing. Den 
she come back, an’ sen’ yo’ little hair trunk 
to Mis’ Anna’s, and a box of papers ter de 
Russian gemman dat dey call Dash-off. 
She ain’t forgit nothing, honey!’ 

When Betty ran downstairs, several gen- 
tlemen were there, among them Mr. Car- 
roll; and they were all urging Mrs. Madison 
to leave the White House at once. 

Cannon had already been heard at Blad- 
ensburg, so fighting was actually going on. 
Messengers arrived constantly, breathless 
with haste, urging departure. Even the 
British general sent her a warning of her 
danger. But she was trying —vainly—with 
her spy-glass to see some trace of Mr, Madi- 
son’s return, 

Her own special guard was already gone, 
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but she saw soldiers wandering here and 
there without a leader 

“Ah, Betty,’ she said, as she drew her 
to her side, “I had not forgotten you! I 
have been trying all the morning to find 
some friend to carry you safely to Lees- 
burg, but I cannot. You will have to share 
my fortunes.”’ 

“T am so glad you cannot send me away!” 
answered her loyal little friend. 

“Yes, Mr. Carroll, I am coming. Do not 
be vexed—ah, but I cannot leave this 
portrait of Washington to be destroyed. 
We must save it.” 

John made desperate efforts, aided by 
the others, to take it down from the wall, 
but in vain. 

“It does not matter about the frame, 
only secure the portrait.”’ 

Finally they succeeded in taking it out, 
and it was afterward removed and sent to 
a farm-house beyond Georgetown. 

“It was one of Gilbert Stuart’s portraits. 
I could not have it ruined. Now, truly, 
we are ready to go.’’ But they barely en- 
tered the carriage before the British officers 
were at the threshold. 

They, drove rapidly away, and to Mrs. 
Madison’s infinite relief they soon met her 
husband and his friends returning for them. 
She crossed the Potomac with him, and 
then consented to go with Betty to the 
house of a Virginian friend for the night. 

There was no thought of sleep, however. 
Every one sat up, watching during the whole 
night long the flames, which at times looked 
as if the whole city were in a blaze. Tales 
were continually brought in, of depreda- 
tion and rioting everywhere. 

A dear old Quaker friend said softly -— 

“T know thee and James too well, Dolly, 
to ask if any of thy property has been saved. 
But what did you secure of the nation’s 
possessions ?” 

“The papers of State, of course, and I 
hope all the plate,” answered Mrs. Madi- 
son simply. “Mr. Madison had about 
twelve thousand dollars’ worth of provi- 
sions, wines, furniture, and other things 
that will be destroyed. I do not care if 
those I love are safe!” 

Betty pressed her hand silently. Then 
she said -— 

“O Cousin Dolly, I wish the pretty china 
with blue bands and those darling little 
gold stars could have been saved! They 
were so charming!” 

“T haven’t once heard you speak of your 
things, Betty. I trust they are safe, dear.” 

“Mine were such a small thing,’ said 
Betty, looking in sorrow at a fresh burst 
of flames. 

More than once during that dreadful 
night did she remember the crystal pool 
and the cardinals’ nest among the flowers. 
It seemed a vision of peace. And how little 
she dreamed then she was so soon to be 
in the midst of war! 

Early next morning Mrs. Madison set 
out to join her husband at a small tavern 
agreed upon, sixteen miles from Washington, 
in the middle of an apple orchard. 

When they reached the spot, a terrific 
storm was raging. The skies were black, 
rain poured in torrents, the wind was howl- 
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ing. Crowds of refugees were in the tavern, 
and most of them were blaming the Presi- 
dent in rough voices. 

At first they were refused entrance, and 
Betty tried to cover “Cousin Dolly” with 
part of her cloak; but it was useless. They 
were drenched from head to foot; and the 
tavern-keeper, impressed by Mrs. Madison’s 
gentle pleadings and Betty’s youthful figure, 
brought them to the fire, and did what he 
could for their comfort. 

“There is _ Cousin James,” 
Betty. 

He had come indeed to meet them, but 
looked tired and ill; and after a scanty re- 
past his wife persuaded him to lie down. 

But he was not permitted to rest in peace. 
Warning came that the British were seek- 
ing him, and had been put on his track. 
He took refuge in a small hut in the woods, 
and often described afterward the desolate 
hours, with the sobbing wind and rain, 
and every noise of breaking twig or rustling 
bough easily changed into the footsteps of 
a pursuing foe! 

However, the tempest, which hurled the 
roofs of houses downward and destroyed 
homes that the flames had spared, burying 
several British soldiers in the ruins, had 
served the Americans in good stead; for 
its violence had effectually alarmed the 
invaders. The soldiers regarded it with 
superstitious terror; and the officers had an 
added uneasiness because no _ re-enforce- 
ments were sent them. 

The orders for retreat were given, and 
next day by noon the President could re- 
turn safely to the desolate Capitol. 

Mrs. Madison and Betty found the Long 
Bridge burned at each end, and the boat- 
man refused to ferry them across until he 
learned who she was. . Mr. Madison came 
up in time to cross with them; but, ah, how 
empty and silent the city seemed as they 
drove through its streets! 

The White House, and many other build- 
ings, were a heap of ashes. Everywhere 
were signs of destruction. 

Betty put her arms around Mrs. Madison 
as they approached the Cutts residence. 

One of the children was on the steps, 
and he waved his hand joyfully to Aunt 
Dolly. In a few moments all the others 
were there to greet them, and Mrs. Madison 
smiled through her tears. 

“All are safe,” she cried. “I am most 
grateful! How glad I am my dear boy 
has been away from all this!” 

They had not been long in the house’ be- 
fore Mrs. Madison inquired about Betty’s 
trunk. 

Mrs. Cutts had not seen it, but she sum- 
moned ‘Mammy’ at once. No, the trunk 
had never been brought there! “Mammy” 
proudly showed untouched the baggage 
over which she had kept guard during fire 
and storm. Worst of all, no one could re- 
member what servant had broughtit. There 
had been so many, and they were scattered 
now far and wide. 

There were some boxes from the White 
House, but Mrs. Madison recognized these 
at once as containing Mr. Madison’s own 
personal papers and valuable letters. 

‘We will find it,” said Mrs, Madison cheer- 


exclaimed 
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ily. “But first, Betty, a letter must be sent 
to your father and cousin to tell them you 
are safe.” 

Betty also wrote, to beg that she might 
stay a little longer and help Cousin Dolly. 
She asked for a few of the clothes she had 
left at home, but did not tell her cousin 
Sylvia that her trunk was lost, and so far 
the search had been in vain. Not the 
slightest trace of it could be found. 

The Madisons were now living in the 
beautiful Octagon House which Col. Tay- 
lor had kindly offered them. Mrs. Madi- 
son’s receptions were more thronged, and 
she was more popular than ever; for her 
unselfishness, her high courage and cheer- 
fulness won every heart. 

Strange to say, Betty did not find herself 
greatly troubled by the loss of her ward- 
robe. Every day some fairy-like gift ap- 
peared mysteriously in her little room, and 
Cousin Dolly only laughed and shook her 
head when questioned. ‘Fairy gifts,” she 
said, when urged, ‘“‘were not to be talked 
nr” 

One morning, however, Betty caught her 
on the threshold, and a lovely white frock 
lay across the armchair within. 

“Dear Cousin Dolly, I truly must run 
away if you and Cousin Anna will be so 
mitch toe good to me!’’ 

“It’s only ‘a pinafore,’ dear child,” an- 
swered Mrs. Madison. “Let me treat you 
just as I should treat one of Anna’s little 
ones.” 

“Dolly! Dolly!” 

Mr. Madison’s voice, perplexed and dis- 
tressed, was heard calling his wife, as he 
always did when in trouble. 

She ran quickly to the long room, famous 
afterward because the Treaty of Peace was 
signed there. 

He met her at the door with knitted brows. 

“The Russian ambassador has sent me 
this box, and writes that he is most happy 
to have saved papers, which are doubtless 
of national value, under his country’s flag. 
But I can find nothing.” 

Mrs. Madison gave a swift glance. 

“T can!” she exclaimed. ‘‘There is some- 
thing rose-colored—O Betty,” she called 
joyfully, ‘“‘here is your little hair trunk!” 


Rufus. 


A little pig is quite as pretty as a puppy 
or a kitten. Its coat is sleek and silky, 
and its bright eyes look at you with in- 
telligence. Pigs make very clever pets and 
can be taught many funny tricks. The May- 
nards used to say that all the stray animals 
that nobody wanted were thrown over their 
fence, and that there really was no need of 
a village pound. It was almost true, and it 
was because they were so kind to all living 
creatures. Miss Sophia took charge of the 
cats and dogs, fed them and tended them 
when they were sick, and Miss Elizabeth 
found homes for them. Dozens of four- 
footed waifs were saved from death to purr 
out their declining years by a comfortable 
fireside, or become the faithful family watch- 
dog, respected and esteemed. But, when one 
morning they woke and found a little spot- 
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ted red and white pig tied to the”door- 


knob, both Miss Elizabeth and Miss Sophia | 
thought their hospitality had been rather) 


abused. Not that they had a prejudice 
against pigs, but that they really did not 
know what to do with him, They led him 
into the house, however, and gave him 
some fresh milk, which, fortunately, he could 
drink, 

“T think Rufus would be a good name 
for him,” said Elizabeth, ‘‘his spots are 
Ted, you see.” 

“So they are,” said Miss Sophia. ‘‘Yes, 
we'll call him Rufus. But really, sister, 
we can’t keep him.” 

“No, we can’t,” Miss Elizabeth agreed. 

Just then Billy Mitchell came in. He 
lived next door and visited Miss Elizabeth 
and Miss Sophia at all hours in the most 
unceremonious way. He overheard the 
last remark. “Oh, give him to me, do,” 
he said. “I think he’s lovely. I know 
mother will let me keep him.” 

Rufus had finished his breakfast, and he 
looked up at Billy, his little pink snout 
wet with milk. If ever a pig plainly and 
unmistakably smiled, Rufus did at that 
minute, 

Billy was right. There was hardly any- 
thing into which he could not persuade 
his mother. She did let him keep Rufus, 
and the two became fast friends. The little 
pig had an unfailing appetite and grew 
sleeker and fatter every day. He followed 
Billy everywhere about the house and grounds 
and made friends with all his playmates, 
even trotting at their heels when they went to 
the woods or to play ball. When Billy went 
to school, Rufus learned, somehow, that pigs 
were not wanted in the school-room. He 
trotted to the front door with him; and, when 
Billy shut it behind him, he would listen as 
long as he could hear an echo of his footsteps 
down the front walk, turning his head to one 
side, uttering soft squeals to himself, a 
kind of complaint about disobliging teachers 
that did not understand the feeling between 
pigs and their masters, He had a favorite 
place in which to sleep, and slipped away 
for a nap there whenever he had a chance. 
It was under the bed in the guest chamber, 
for he was a pig of the most luxurious and 
refined tastes. He learned to know the 
sound of the door-bell which always roused 
him, no matter how fast asleep he might be. 
He would hurry after Mrs. Mitchell or the 
maid, and push his little head through the 
door, anxious to see the visitor, whoever it 
was. “I don’t know what I am to do with 
him,” said Mrs. Mitchell to Miss Sophia. ‘‘I 
can’t tell you mortified I was when the minis- 
ter’s wife called. It was her first visit. 
What kind of folks do you suppose she 
thought we were to have a pig running 
around the house? I had to explain how it 
happened. She laughed and thought he 
was awfully cute, but I’m sure she didn’t 
think it was nice: she couldn’t.”’ 

“No,” said Miss Sophia, “it is a little 
untusual,’’ 

Of course Rufus did not stay little, his 
appetite was too good for that. It was not 
possible to have a grown-up pig doing all 
the things that could be excused in little 
Rufus. A family council was held. “I 


|tinued to be a barrier to her progress. 
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never could have him killed,” said Mrs. 
Mitchell, 

“Killed! 
nantly, 

“I saw the butgher yesterday,” Mr. 
Mitchell began. “He'll give you séven dol- 
lars, Billy.” 

“Seven dollars! 
said Billy stoutly. 

“Well, then, he must be sent to the farm,” 
his mother declared. And that was what 
happened. But, as he reached his full 
growth, though he still knew and loved 
Billy, he grew fat and coarse and devel- 
oped a depraved taste for mud puddles. 
Stretched out in the sun, giving a grunt of 
content now and then, none would have rec- 
ognized pretty, cunning Rufus in the com- 
mon, ugly, grown-up pig. 

“The same change comes over people, 
sometimes, if they’re not careful,’ Mrs. 
Mitchell said warningly, when Billy mourned 
over the change.—Advance. 


I guess not,” said Billy indig- 


I wouldn’t take seventy,” 


Making Home Pleasant. 


A Washington woman on a visit to a toy- 
shop recently noticed a small girl who was 
eagerly looking at a mechanical mouse. 

“Although we had never been introduced,” 
said the woman, ‘‘the child spoke to me. 
Holding up the mouse, she inquired anxiously, 
‘Do you think it looks real?’ 

“TJ said I thought it did. 

““Tt is very expensive,’ said the little girl, 
‘and I’ve been saving up for two weeks to get 


it. I want it to look real.’ 

“Why not get a doll?’ I suggested. 

“Oh, said she, ‘it isn’t for me, It’s for 
our cat. We brought him home from the 


country, and he isn’t very happy in a flat. 
I thought if he had a mouse that would run, 
to play with, it might make it seem more 
like home.’ 

“And the dear little soul’s pennies went 
over the counter. I wondered what she had 
for herself to make a flat seem like home.’’— 
Washington Post. 


Mary found it exceedingly difficult to 
comprehend the subject of the formation 
of English plurals. Finally she mastered 
the common forms, but proper names con- 
To 
the inquiry, ‘Can the word ‘Homer’ be 
pluralized?”’ she confidently answered, ‘‘Mr. 
and Mrs. Homer are in the garden.—Youth’s 
Companion. 
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“CLEANLINESS” 


Is the watchword for health and vigor, com- 
fort and beauty. Mankind is learning not 
only the necessity but the luxury of clean- 
liness. SAPOLIO, which has wrought 
such changes in the home, announces her 
sister triumph— 


HAND 
SAPOLIO 


FOR TOILET AND BATH 


A special soap which energizes the whole 


body, starts the circulation and leaves an 
exhilarating glow. A// grocers and druggists. 
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New York Letter. 


New York has not escaped the inconveni- 
ences of the rigorous winter. Travel has 
been greatly retarded, and it has taken much 
bravery and a high sense of duty to fill the 
church pews and make the various meetings 
of church, League, and alliances show a re- 
spectable number of the faithful. 

The subway has helped. To use a rather 
mixed idea, the air is full of them. All Man- 
hattan, Brooklyn, the Bronx, and Queen’s 
are clamoring for underground traffic. 
There one can escape the elements, and have 
a reasonable hope of getting somewhere. 

The winter, with its unrelenting grip, has 
brought sickness, too, in serious form; and 
many are missed from their accustomed 
places from this cause. 

Mr, Brundage, who has just assumed the 
charge of the Third Church, Brooklyn, has 
been quite ill; and it is with sincere relief 
and pleasure that many outside his own en- 
thusiastic flock hear now of his steady im- 
provement and lessening suffering. 

Miss Padgham, the minister of Rutherford, 
has been sick ever since she was chosen to 
serve. Her anxiety and disappointment can 
easily be imagined, as she is out West, and, 
up to the present writing, unable even to 
travel back to home and duty. There is, 
however, a sweet unselfishness shown in this 
emergency by the people of the Rutherford 
church, One of their own members carries 
on the services; and the salary is sent intact 
to the absent but much appreciated minister. 

And, speaking of empty pulpits brings one 
to that very desolate church whose minister 
has gone far, and will not return again to his 
own. Mr. Chadwick’s people, loyally and 
with courage, have taken up his work, and 
with earnest hearts are seeking one, not to 
fill Mr. Chadwick’s place, but to make one for 
himself in their hearts and lives. 

Many brilliant and promising men have 
preached during the last two months, but 
no definite step toward a permanent choice 
has been taken. Mr, Fenn occupied the 
pulpit January 1, and his sermon upon the 
text, ‘Thy will be done,” was a splendid 
battle-call to the ranks, which just then were 
faltering, their leader having so recently 
fallen in the march. 

Not in a meek spirit of submission did Mr. 
Fenn urge his listeners to follow on, but with 
a bravery that replied, ‘‘Thy will be done, 
and here are we to do it!” Among those 
who followed Mr. Fenn are Mr, Holmes, Mr. 
Hinckley, Mr. Gauld, Mr. Wicks, Mr. Rec- 
cord, Mr. Goldsmith, and Mr. Reed. 

At the installation of Mr. Brundage, 
Rabbi Alexander Lyons of Beth Elohim 
Temple gave the welcoming address. He had 
known Mr. Brundage in Albany, and humor- 
ously said that, inasmuch as the new pastor 
had come out of Albany and was not ashamed 
to tell the tale, he proclaimed himself worthy 
of his new calling. 

The invocation was made by Mr. Davidson 
of the Flatbush church, Mr. Greenman of 
Yonkers read the Scriptures, Mr. Slicer 
preached the sermon, and Mr. Forbes ex- 
tended the right hand of fellowship. In 
closing, Mr, Forbes touchingly referred to 
Mr, Chadwick’s vacant place. ‘‘We drape 
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not his chair in mourning,’’ he said. “We 
hang upon it the laurel. He was our poet, 
our leader, and our friend,” Mr. Badger 


delivered the charge to Dr, Brundage, and’ 
Mr. Nickerson of Plainfield, N.J., charged the: 


people. 

On February 26 Mr, Savage preached 
on “One Unitarian Minister—John White 
Chadwick.” 

Mr. Morehouse’s and Mr. Chadwick’s por- 
traits are now hung in the book-room at Uni- 
tarian headquarters on 20th Street, Man- 
hattan. A goodly company lines the walls, 
and calls the attention of visitors to the 
leaders of Unitarianism who have served the 
cause here and gone on to their reward. 

In addition to the portrait of Mr. More- 
house a memorial in the form of a circulating 
library is to be placed almost at once in the 
book-room, This tribute is paid to the 
memory of Mr. Morehouse by the League, 
and will start with twenty-five best books of 
Unitarian literature and Bible criticism. 

Many Unitarian ministers have offered to 
donate books, some of them of their own 
with autographs to add to the value. Doubt- 
less the library will soon grow to a goodly 
size and importance. Some special adver- 
tising will be done to attract public attention 
to this new department of the book-room. 

The Messiah Church is carrying on its 
work in its accustomed active manner. 

An informal tea was given by the Branch 
Alliance February 24, and the Friday night 
social club gave an entertainment February 
10 for the benefit of the Warren Goddard 
House. At this entertainment over one 
hundred dollars were realized. The Harlem 
church, too, is active. When they need any- 
thing there, they give a unique entertainment, 
and, lo! the end is achieved. There is some- 
thing refreshing about this energy and deter- 
mination. It gives one the hope that Uni- 
tarianism has a source of life that is not 
easily discouraged. 

When ice blocks clog the bay, it is not a 
simple matter for the Staten Island people to 
reach Manhattan. Some day they may have 
a bridge or a tunnel: just now they have only 
the primitive boat. But, even so, the women 
from the church there are always on hand to 
bear their part in the general work. It is 
good to know, also, that the little church is 
growing with that sure upward growth that 
bespeaks permanency. Under Mr. Clarke the 
congregation has about doubled in size, and 
a real enthusiasm prevails. Almost every 
member of the church belongs to some society 
for the service of the community. 

The Flatbush church gave, February 24, 
a New England dinner. Overhead the 
weather was superb, and most of the faithful 
believed themselves to be travelling that 
way, as they went to add their presence and 
help to the brave little society. The slush 
and snare-hidden ice had no power to stay 
the earnest desire, and probably the only 
mistake the society made was in charging so 
little for the supper which was a glowing 
tribute to New England fame. 

The hope of a new church building burns 
brightly, and it was uplifting to hear Mr. 
Davidson, the minister, say the condition of 
the society is good, 

At the next League meeting, March 3, Mr. 
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Barrows is to speak upon Rescue Work, and 
at that meeting the annual election of League 
officers will take place. 

New York during the past week celebrated 
the one hundredth anniversary of its public- 
school’system. At Carnegie Hall on Monday 
last a fitting exhibition of appreciation was 
made by the board of education and the 
people of the city. 

Five hundred and fifty choice singers from 
the public schools sang charmingly patriotic 
songs; and the flags, used at the recent 
Peace Congress, fluttered from the balconies. 

Whatever one may think of the overcrowd- 
ing of our schools and the herding of children 
together by thousands, certainly the sight of 
those five hundred and fifty children, foreign, 
native, black, and white, sitting together on 
the platform in sweet accord, was a sight to 
move one to believe in universal brotherhood 
through knowledge. H, ye, 


Winter in a Hill Town. 


Weare often asked by our summer boarders 
and city friends how we can stand it, to stay 
off up here all winter. They think it must 
be very dreary and life unbearable with so 
much snow. But it is not dreary, certainly 
to those of us who work very hard all sum- 
mer. We are thankful for this long quiet 
rest, long nights for sleep, long evenings for 
reading, short days for work. Life here 
need not be dreary if we go at it the right way 
to make it enjoyable. We must fill our win- 
dows with plants, our shelves and tables with 
books, papers, magazines, feed our birds out- 
side of our windows, and watch them come 
and eat, and see what a variety we have. 

To-day it has snowed very hard, and the 
birds have hurried to and fro, gathering up 
all the food they could find as fast as possi- 
ble, as though they thought it was their last 
chance for a good while. There have been 
quantities of beautiful blue-jays, one red- 
headed woodpecker, creepers, and nut- 
hatches, ever so many chickadees, and some 
birds that sing or say “‘sweet bird,” with 
much emphasis on the sweet, and I heard the 
pee-wee. You city people must see that 
these birds are great company. 

The snow lies very deep outside, and there 
is frost on the outer sash most of the time; 
but on the inner panes, pressed close to the 
glass, to get what little sun we have these 
short wintry days, are beautiful flowers. 
Some are from the woods, and some are the 
regular house plants. ‘Those in bloom now 
among my wild flowers is the dearest “herb 
Robert,’’ trailing over the sides of the pot full 
of little pink flowers, and the long spiked 
seed pod that has shed its petals is a curiosity. 
There is myrtle in bloom and laurel that was 
putin waterat Christmas time andisnow full 
of buds and beginning to show white that 
will soon be out. My wild ferns are very 
satisfactory, and do as well as the Australian 
or California ferns. I have carnation pinks, 
heliotropes, begonias, and geraniums in bloom. 


A Favorite Cough Remedy. For 
CS f) Colds, Sore Throat, Asthma, Catarrh, 
BRONCHIAL no more useful article can be found. 
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All require care and petting, but they are a 
comfort and a. joy. 

Then outside of homie we have our grange, 
our Alliance, the young people’s club, called 
“Myrifield Club,” dancing-school and day 
school, and last, but not least, our church and 
Sabbath school. Weare extremely fortunate 
in having Rev. Margaret Barnard for our 
minister, and she is also our superintendent 
atid teacher of the Sunday-school. She 
inakes it very interesting and instructive to 
the old as well as the young, and it would be 
hardship to miss one of her lessons. We 
have reason to be proud of our minister, 
superintendent, and teacher, and reason to 
be glad that we live away up here in Rowe, 
“far from the madding crowd,” where we 
tan Have our birds, flowers, books, Sunday- 
school, arid Miss Barnard. J. F.A. B. 


The Professional Sufferer. 


So far as the world has changed at all it 
has certainly changed for the better. Every 
advance in civilization increases the possibil- 
ities of happiness. We know, of course, that 
all professional sufferers will deny this; but 
do they ever try to imagine themselves living 
before the great ameliorations of the last sev- 
enty years? Do they realize what dulness 
the means of locomotion have dispersed, what 
agonies the discovery of chloroform has 
lulled, how much cruelty legislation has 
curbed, how much kinder the people have 
become, and what the strict carrying out of the 
law has counted for in the development of the 
public conscience? Do they consider the in- 
creased opportunities which now reach to the 
very bottom of society and mean the spread 
of hope, or would they deny the joys of suc- 
cessful struggle? Most of the reforms con- 
ceived a hundred years ago have been car- 
ried out, and carried out more thoroughly 
than those who dreamed of them could have 
hoped. 

Suppose that a doctor devoted to his pro- 
fession, who lived a hundred years ago, could 
come to life again and be taken over any of 
the hospitals in the great capitals-of Europe; 
suppose he were told that operations too com- 
plicated to have been dreamed of in his day 
were now successfully performed without 
causing the patient a single pang, and that 
all the skill and care and luxury he saw before 
him was at the disposal of the sick poor,—he 
could but feel that the misery of life had been 
in an immense degree mitigated. Again, 
what a delightful sight the much-abused 
board school, with its airy rooms, orderly 
children, and pleasant-mannered teachers, 
would be to the educational theorist of sev- 
enty years ago who dreamed of righteous 
Factory Acts and of a time when every child 
would be able to read. All the multitudi- 
nous luxuries and conveniences of science are 
new. All the absorbing daily interests sup- 
plied by the electric telegraph are new. All 
the ladders which reach from the lowest stra- 
tum of society to the highest are new. Life 
isin every way pleasanter and more interesting 
than it was. 

Vet as real suffering has decreased, profes- 
sional suffering has become more common. 
Great and small philosophers preach pessi- 
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mism: it is insinuated in difficult treatises, in | 


flippant conversations, and in novels with or 
without a purpose. Serious young people 
pause in the midst of their occupations to 
confide in their elders that they would just as 
soon never have been born; and indeed we 
believe, if a new general Thanksgiving 
were to be written, there would be letters in 
the papers demanding that the Creation 
clause should be left out. 

How is the art of life, which is the art of 
happiness, to be carried on in the midst of 
this sombre propaganda, whose adherents not 
only distress the world, but, with a humorous 
shamelessness, demand its gratitude into the 
bargain. To them, they declare, the ordinary 
man owes his glimpse of reality; and the ordi- 
nary man seldom seems to make the obvious 
retort that he has been familiar with reality 
some long titne before the professional suf- 
ferer was born. If only the genial common- 
place crowd could get some cheerful genius to 
lead them, they might start a counter-agita- 
tion and crush the professional sufferers out of 
existence. Their first task—and it would 
be a difficult one—would be to convince the 
thinking world that it has fallen under the 
tyranny of a new obscurantisiu, and that the 
so-called realists are not realists at all. ‘The 
professional sufferers have on their side the 
strong argument that a great deal of what 
they say can be proved. ‘They deceive the 
world, not because the world cannot distin- 
guish between the true and the false, but be- 
cause it cannot distinguish between the true 
and the typical. ‘hey tell us of all sorts of 
horrors, for which they can give chapter and 
verse, and they leave out of count altogether 
the immense sum of happiness which out- 
weighs it all. They manage—such is their 
unfortunate skill—to interest their hearers 
so intensely in the details of their own moral 
and mental symptoms that we all begin to 
believe that we have got the same complaint. 

The old obscurantism at least kept in view 
some kind of ideal, and directed men’s eyes 
to what was strengthening and elevating. 
The new obscurantism bids fair to be worse 
than the old. Freedom to inquire, if it leads 
to generalization from exceptions, may con- 
duct the ordinary man farther from the truth 
than he had strayed when he accepted with- 
out comment so much of knowledge as it 
pleased the learned togive him. A picture 
of life which showed only its pleasanter side, 
as the early Victorian novelists showed it, 
would not, no doubt, be a perfectly true 
picture; but it would be a thousand times 
nearer to the facts than that drawn by the 
professional sufferer, whether he have the 


genius of despair or merely the gift of grum- | 


bling. Of course the wicked, the diseased, and 
the criminal exist; but it is no true realism 
which stands them in a circle round the 
reader so that he can see nothing else. For 
as the ill are to the well, as the few to the 
many, and as the abnormalto the normal,so 
are the reprobate to the respectable and the 
utterly wretched to the reasonably contented. 
An asylum for the sane would cover almost 
the whole world; and who could conceive 
the dimensions of a hospital for the healthy, 
a prison for the innocent, or a haven for the 


happy? 


It is time we laid our heads together and | 
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sought a leader to guide us away from this 
fools’ inferno into which the professional suf- 
ferer would allure us. We do not want to 
create for ourselves an imaginary paradise, 
but to realize more truly the workaday 
world, in which we all hope to live and enjoy 
ourselves for as long as may be-—Spectator. 


Maxims. 


A saw cuts but in one direction. So does 
the maxim or adage. It is a half-truth that, 
to become truly pregnant, needs to be wedded 
to its complementary statement. And, like 
a happy married pair, each is so wise, so true, 
so beautiful, that we can scarcely tell which 
is the better half. Maxims are like lawyers 
who must needs see but one side of a case. 
They disregard half the evidence and formu- 
late their prosecution or defence in a single 
crisp sentence. “He who hesitates is lost,” 
says one. “look before you leap,” says the 
other. I need but to give a list of contra- 
dictory saws to prove my point. Let me 
give them, paired, to show how difficult it is 
to derive wisdom from knowledge. 


A man is known by the company he keeps, 
Appearances are deceitful. 


Honesty is the best policy. 
The truth is not to be spoken at all times. 


Too many cooks spoil the broth. 
In a multitude of counsellors there is wis- 
dom, or, Two heads are better than one. 


Out of sight, out of mind. 
Absence makes the heart grow fonder. 


Take care of the pence, and the pounds 
will take care of themselves, 
Penny wise and pound foolish. 


A bird in the hand is worth two in the bush. 
Nothing venture, nothing have. 


A rolling stone gathers no moss. 
A sitting hen never grows fat. 


Strike while the iron is hot. 
A patient waiter is no loser. 


‘The early bird catches the worm. 
There are as good fish in the sea as ever 
were caught. 


It never rains but it pours. 
Every cloud has a silver lining. 


Good lamp-chimneys 
one make 


my name on "em all. 


MacBETH. 


How to take care of lamps, including the 
getting of right-shape chimneys, is in my 


Index; sent free. : 
MACcBETH, Pittsburgh. 
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When poverty comes in at the door, love 
flies out at the keyhole. 

Money is the root of evil. 

One swallow does not make a summer. 

Straws show which way the wind blows. 

*Tis a long lane that has no turning. 

’Tis never too late to mend, or, As the twig 
is bent, the tree’s inclined. 

Poverty makes strange bed-fellows. 

Birds of a feather flock together. 


The gods give nuts to those that have no 
teeth. 

God tempers the wind to the shorn lamb. 

Familiarity breeds contempt. 

Every crow thinks her chick the blackest. 


‘So it is that truth is too elusive, too elastic, 
to be compressed into a single sentence. To 
sail directly to windward we must beat back 
and forth from one approximation to an- 
other. 

The conception of truth as definite and 
therefore definable is misleading. Truth 
is an abstraction, a hypothesis, as impossible 
to conceive as is the mathematical hypothesis 
of infinity. The nearest approach we can 
make to infinity is by means of series, increas- 
ing regularly. But infinity according to 
geometry is itself divisible into different 
orders of greatness. ‘The infinite area inside 
the parabola is less than the infinite area out- 
side the same curve. Nevertheless, the for- 
mula of the parabola is a means of describing 
its shape, though its direct statement is false. 

Yet maxims have their place, for they are 
little sermons. We must have our blocks 
from which to build our little houses, we 
must have our precepts from which to con- 
struct philosophies. Some of the rough 
facts of life must be compressed into adages 
in order to conserve for youth the experience 
of mankind. Children must have empirical 
rules, but they must learn the exceptions 
themselves, and it is not until they have done 
so that they find the futility of attempting 
to formulate life and conduct into any defi- 
nite code. We teach them the primary 
colors; but they must find their own purple 
in the landscape, and think of it, too, as 
purple, rather than as a combination of blue 
and red. 

The essay is another amplification of the 
adage, and it can searcely do more than sug- 
gest. When it attempts to assert, the 
opposite statement springs up and challenges 
our attention, as red, too long stared at, 
induces the sensation of green. The func- 
tion of the essay is rather to suggest, to in- 
duce a new point of view; and, whether it 
converts us to this fresh way of looking at 
things, or confirms us in our old opinion is 
little matter, if so be it has made us think. 
It should be connotative rather than denota- 
tive, to inspire our imaginations. 

Maxims pave the way for thought, and 
on them we go faster and farther, though 
we go only on the beaten track. Without 
bigots, eccentrics, cranks, and heretics the 
world would not progress; for they, possessed 
of but one side of a truth, flourish their saws 
and precepts as weapons and hew a way for 
us. Through affirmation and denial we make 
a zigzag course toward reform. 

Push on one pedal of your bicycle and 
the others come up to your foot ready for 
its impulse, So, alternating, we go forward 
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with never a stroke cleanly driven in the 
true direction we wish to take. Maxim and 
counter-maxim, theory and converse, prop- 
osition and corollary, rule and exception, 
orthodoxy and heterodoxy, appeal in turn, 
and each couple, opposite, paired, does not 
make zero, like positive and negative terms, 
but a mechanical couple insuring rotation. 
Both are true, both are false. 

But we do progress. We are like points 
on the rim of a wheel, thinking that, while 
we are rising and falling to maxim and con- 
tradictory adage, we are merely revolving in 
futile rotation. Instead, we are all carried 
forward in a secret curve of beauty, the beau- 
tiful arch of the cycloid.—Gelett Burgess, 
Sunset Magazine. 


Hon. George S. Boutwell. 


After an illness of a few days, Hon, George 
S. Boutwell, former governor of Massachu- 
setts and former United States Secretary of 
the Treasury, died at his home in Groton, 
Mass., February 27, aged eighty-seven. Mr. 
Boutwell was stricken with pneumonia, and, 
owing to his extreme age, was unable to rally. 
He suffered little, and death came peacefully. 
The funeral services are to be conducted by 
Rev. P. H. Cressey, pastor of the Unitarian 
church, which Gov. Boutwell attended for 
three-quarters of a century. The other 
ministers of the town take part in the service. 

Mr. Boutwell traced his ancestry back to 
James Boutwell, who immigrated from the 
neighborhood of London, Eng., and became 
a “freeman” in Lynn, in 1638, was born in 
Brookline, June 28, 1818, in the house now 
known as the Country Club. ‘Two years later 
the family removed to Lunenburg, Worcester 
County, and settled ona farm. Yousg Bout- 
well went to school as much as possible; but, 
after passing geometry and algebra and tak- 
ing a little Latin grammar, his school days 
were over. From 1830 to 1834 he was clerk 
to the postmaster at Lunenburg. In 1834 he 
was engaged to teach a district school at 
Pound Hill, near Sterling Village. In the 
preceding June he received his freedom suit 
of clothes—blue coat, bright buttons, black 
trousers, and buff vest. 

His term of school teaching was brief, and 
in the same year he went to Groton, where 
he worked in a store and began reading law 
and engaging in much study and debating. 

In 1836 he became interested in pension 
legislation, and took a trip to Washington, 
hearing Clay, Webster, and Calhoun in de- 
bate. He took a great interest in the cam- 
paign of 1840, being a supporter of Martin 
Van Buren. He was also a candidate for 
the legislature, and was defeated by John 
Boynton, a blacksmith. The next year he 
won the election by one vote. Here, then, 
was the beginning of a remarkable and con- 
tinuous official career of thirty-five years. 

Few of this generation in Massachusetts 
know that there was a constitutional con- 
vention in 1853, and that its work was re- 
jected at the polls. The work of preparing 
that constitution for submission to the people 
fell upon Richard H. Dana, Jr., and Mr, 
Boutwell; and the latter, in his Memoirs, 
says, “It was the most exacting labor of my 
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life.” After the convention Mr. Boutwell 
turned to the practice of law. 

It was at a meeting in August, 1855, that 
the Republican party of Massachusetts was 
organized. In 1858 he was urged for Con- 
gress, but was beaten for the nomination by 
Charles R. Train. The vote was very close, 
and afterward it was discovered that eleven 
more votes were cast than there were dele- 
gates, and both sides charged fraud. This 
contest led to the only appearance of Ralph 
Waldo Emerson in politics. In 1860 Mr. 
Boutwell and Mr. Train were again opposing 
candidates for the nomination. When the 
evening of the caucus came, the hall was filled 
with Transcendentalists and farmers. Mr. 
Emerson arose and told his men which were 
the Boutwell delegates, and they carried the 
caucus. Mr. Boutwell had a majority of the 
delegates of the convention, but withdrew, 
and Train was nominated. When, two years 
later, Boutwell was nominated for Congress, 
Emerson supported him, and afterward 
wrote to him in approval of his course. Mr. 
Boutwell did not practice law long after 
leaving the governorship, but became secre- 
tary of the State Board of Education in 1856, 
resigning in 1861. ‘This five years’ service 
was of benefit both to the State and himself. 
This was his last public service for Massa- 
chusetts in the State. 

From the beginning of the trouble with 
the South, Mr. Boutwell was a strong Union 
and pro-war man. He was an anti-Seward 
delegate to the national convention of 1860, 
and made many radical addresses, declaring 
the war was inevitable, which caused much 
antagonism, especially among the Demo- 
crats. The Phi Beta Kappa address at Har- 
vard, in June, 1861, was a strong, almost 
savage, attack on the peace-at-any-price 
men, which sounds strange when placed be- 
side his addresses of 1898 and subsequently 
on the war with Spain and in the Philip- 
pines. He was one of the delegates to the 
Peace Convention of 1861, called by Vir- 
ginia, which met at Washington. In that 
convention Chase said, ‘‘We’ll have to let 
the South go,” and there was much of that 
spirit which Boutwell ably and almost alone 
combated in a ringing speech. 

After Garfield’s nomination the offer of the 
Vice-Presidency was made to Boutwell, and 
declined. Had he accepted, his high, admi- 
rable, administrative powers might have 
made him a successful President. Mr. Bout- 
well’s public career closed with his defeat 
for re-election by George F. Hoar in 1877. 
And so George Hoar entered the Senate, and 
George Boutwell went into private life; and 
it is one of the perversities of fate that these 
two men of such wide differences in taste 
and education, who thus came into collision, 
should later have been united on the great 
question of the day, and in that too against 
the party in which they stood so conspicu- 
ously and by which they had been so honored. 

This conjunction of former opponents came 
on the Philippine question. Mr. Boutwell 
became the leader of the anti-imperialists, 
not merely in name, but in active advocacy 
of the cause. His position was not that the 
United States has unlawful possession of the 
Philippines, but that it should dispose of 
the islands, either by cession to other govern- 
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ments or by granting the Filipinos indepen- 
dence ‘Therefore, likeCarlSchurz, heopposed 
in 1900, and, indeed, up to recent days, the 
party that he helped to organize and that 
once intrusted him with such high offices. 

Last August Mr. Boutwell gave up his law 
office in Boston and retired to the seclusion 
of his Groton home. However, this meant no 
serious disability, for on January 29 last, on 
the occasion of his eighty-seventh birthday, 
he showed his usual vigor of mind and body 
and was eagerly looking forward to the cele- 
bration in June of Groton’s two hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary. 

In addition to his prominence in politics 
and law Mr. Boutwell was for five years a 
member of the State Board of Education. 
He was an overseer of Harvard College for 
nine years. In 1851 he was a member of the 
Peace Congress, and for a time he was pres- 
ident of the Anti-Biennial League. From 
Harvard he had received the honorary de- 
gree of LL.D. He was married in 1841 to 
Sarah Adelia Thayer of Hollis. Mrs. Bout- 
well died several years ago. Their only 
children were Francis M. and Georgianna. 


Charles Eliot Guild. 


The death of Mr. Charles Eliot Guild on 
February 15 deprives our Unitarian churches 
of a loyal friend. He had reached the ripe 
age of seventy-seven years, but his genial 
courtesy and abundant sympathy with young 
life made him seem a mutch younger man than 
he was. Until very recent years his alert 
bearing and appearance matched the buoy- 
ancy of his feelings. His hair was hardly 
touched with gray, his step elastic, his glance 
quick and comprehensive. He entered into 
the best inheritances of New England family 
life. The son of an honored Boston mer- 
chant, he was born into a household tradition 
that was gentle and strong. He graduated 
at Harvard in the class of 1846 with his 
cousin, Charles Eliot Norton, with Senator 
George F. Hoar, Judge Nathan Webb, and 
Profs. Child, Lane, and Ellis of Harvard, and 
he was the beloved class secretary till his 
death. He married his cousin Mary Lyman 
Eliot, and their happy life together ex- 
tended beyond the golden anniversary of 
their wedding. His brother Edward C. 
Guild was an honored minister of our fel- 
lowship. ; 

Mr. Guild’s business training was that of 
the old school East India merchant. The 
great Boston fire found him president of the 
American Insurance Company ; and it is note- 
worthy that, alone among the Boston com- 


panies, his company and one other of which | 
his kinsman, another Unitarian layman, was | 


president, endured the strain of that ordeal 
and paid every obligation in full. Naturally 
Mr. Guild became a recognized leader among 
New England insurance men, and enjoyed 


the hearty respect and confidence ofall his | 


business associates. 

Mr. Guild has served our churches in many 
capacities, notably as a director of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, and for many 
years as superintendent of the Sunday-school 
of the church in’ Jamaica Plain. In more 
recent years his/associations have been with 
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the First Parish in Brookline. Save for the 
loss of two noble sons in early manhood his 
life was an exceedingly happy one. He had 
a keen sense of humor and a brightness of 
disposition that radiated sunshine. He 
read all the best books, delighted in music and 
in family and neighborly gatherings, and 
took part hopefully and disinterestedly in 
many public-spirited endeavors. He found 
the world a pleasant place in which to live, 
and the unconscious secret of his good cheer 
was that by considerate thoughtfulness and 
unaffected good will he helped to make it a 
pleasant world for those about him. 


Col. Henry Sturgis Russell. 


Col. Russell, the late fire commissioner of 
Boston, was pre-eminently a strong man,— 
strong in mind and heart, strong in the 
power of working, strong in the power of 
loving. He was a man of affairs, carrying 
heavy and constant responsibilities with 
a high sense of public duty and with an in- 
dependence of thought and action founded 
upon a sound self-respect. His recent career 
as fire commissioner of Boston furnishes a 
noble standard for all public service. A 
single fact illustrates his conception of duty. 
By the law, as fire commissioner, he was al- 
lowed two assistants; but he did all the work 
himself, saving the city many thousands of 
dollars during the ten years he held office. 
Instead of spending the money of his fellow- 
citizens, he saved it. For extravagance he 
substituted economy without sacrificing 
efficiency. When public office is so often 
used for private gain, this example of dis- 
interested service is most impressive. 


He was a man of wealth, but the simplicity | 


of his life amid the present tendency to lux- 
ury was almost ideal. He was very kind to 
individuals, while he always held them to a 


full discharge of their duty. But he was | 


more than kind, he loved. Kindness im- 
plies a certain premeditation and thought- 
fulness; but love is the uncalculating expres- 
sion of a man’s life, it is the ardor of the soul 
that acts because it must. Col. Russell’s 
attachment to Robert Shaw who fell in the 
Civil War was one of the noblest sentiments 
which that terrible strife called forth; and a 
similar sentiment for his family, his friends, 
for public honor and private virtue, distin- 
guished him through life. 

This love helped to carry him through 
many trials, and of these he had_his share; 
but under them all he stood up with the calm 
and sustained strength of a man who knows 
that his own love is an indication of what he 
may believe of the love of God. 

Col. Russell believed in giving praise where 
he thought it was deserved, and many a man 
can bear witness to the exhilaration and en- 
couragement that a word of approbation from 
him gave. It meant more than the ordinary 
praise of men. Hehad a great flow of good 
spirits, and often left his friends with a smile 
on their faces and a glow in their hearts. 

Though one of the busiest of men, leaving 
his home early and returning to it late, al- 
lowing himself no vacations, he yet had time 
to attend church on Sunday, When he was 
at home, he was always in his pew Sunday 
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morning;—a refutation of the common plea 
that a man of engrossing business affairs has 
neither the time nor the strength nor the need 
to attend public worship. During all his life, 
beginning under Theodore Parker in West 
Roxbury, he was a constant, faithful, gen- 
erous supporter of the faith of the Unitarian 
church. 

Happy is the man who, coming to the close 
of a well-spent life, feels that he has done 
some good in his day and finished something 
of the work that God has given him to do. 
Such happiness had Col. Russell. Fidelity 
was his religion, and honest work his service 
of God. It may be said of him, as it was said 
of Senator Hoar, ‘‘He has left to the young 
American a splendid example of what an 
American citizen should be.” 

The loss of such a man is irreparable; but 
to compensate for the loss is the gratitude 
for so simple, so strong, so dignified, so hon- 
orable, and so devoted a life. 

“He has done the work of a true man; 
Crown him, honor him, love him, 


Weep over him, tears of women, 
Stoop, manliest brows, above him 


R. S. 


Pp? 
MILTON. 


Mileage Books for Ministers. 


The secretary of the Committee on Supply 
of Pulpits appointed by the Ministerial Union 
is often asked if he has mileage books which 
may be borrowed by candidates or supplies 
who go long distances to preach in vacant 
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economical. 
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churches. It often happens that travelling 
expenses amounting to more than six dollars 
must be paid out of a fee of ten dollars or less. 
In many such cases a saving of quite a sum 
could be made by the use of a mileage book. 
‘To provide mileage books to be loaned to can- 
didates it will be necessary to secure the sum 
of one hundred dollars. 
be lent to ministers who would return the 
cost of the mileage together with a slight fee 
which would eventually increase the number 
of books in circulation. 

The secretary of the committee, Rev. Al- 
fred Manchester, Salem, will gladly assume 
the care of the books and will gratefully ac- 
knowledge any sums that may be sent to him 
for their purchase. 


Books Wanted. 


If any Unitarian parishes have discarded 
“Unity Hymns and Services,” we would be 
glad to correspond with them concerning 


their books. G. E. MacILwain. 
MIppLEBORO, MASs. 


Literature Offered. 


‘To those interested in the questions of 
‘Reciprocity’ and ‘Trusts,’ the Ameri- 
can Free ‘Trade League will gladly furnish 
literature upon those subjects. No cost, 
excepting postage. Address 6 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


The Joint Committee of Universa- 
lists and Unitarians. 


A meeting of the joint committee of Uni- 
versalists and Unitarians was held at 25 
Beacon Street, Boston, at two o’clock, Mon- 
day, February 20. Present, Universalists, 
F. O. Hall, D.D,, Coleman Adams, D.D., and 
H. S. Ballou, Esq.; Unitarians, S. A. Eliot, 
D.D., Rev. R. W. Boynton, Rev. George H. 
Badger, and Rev. George Batchelor. 

Mr. Ballou reported a letter from Rev. 
seorge L. Perin concerning the location of 
the Universalists at Coolidge Corner. The 
conclusion he reported was that it is not 
practicable for the Universalists to locate at 
any other point. Mr. Ballou further reported 
that the meetings were held in Whitney Hall, 
that an option on land had been secured, and 
that there was no intention to conflict with 
the Second Unitarian Church of Brookline. 
‘The place chosen was the natural strategic 
centre for the Universalists. Dr. Eliot also re- 
ported that the Universalist movement had 
not unfavorably affected the Unitarians. 

Dr. Coleman Adams reported that in Flat- 
bush, L.I., the Universalist movement was 
inevitable. 

Mr. Ballou asked about Attleboro, Mass., 
where a new independent movement had 
called a Unitarian minister, and desired to 


know whether the Universalist church is not | 


sufficient. After general conversation all 
agreed that there was no occasion to interfere 
with the Liberal Independent Church which 
had not drawn from Universalist sources, 
and would leave many unprovided for if it 
should be given up. 


These books would | 


= 
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After full and general discussion the follow- 
ing resolutions were unanimously adopted:— 


Resolved, That the secretary of the committee be re- 
quested to represent to the proper authorities the desira- 
bility of holding a public fellowship meeting in Boston 
in Anniversary Week, whereat representatives of the two 
communions may consider the practical possibilities of 
closer co-operation. 

Resolved, That in case such a meeting can be by mutual 
agreement appointed, Dr. Hall be requested to preside 
and to arrange for appropriate addresses and discussion. 

Resolved, That neighboring churches and ministers of 
the Universalist and Unitarian fellowships are earnestly 
requested to hold union services at least once a year, and 
to give upon that day serious and devout attention to the 
cause of Christian unity, and especially to the deep faiths 
of the heart that unite the free churches of the Universalist 
and Unitarian communions in bonds of fraternal sym- 
pathy and in common purposes and aims. 

Voted, That Dr. Hall be requested to prepare for pub- 
lication and frequent distribution a letter to be signed by 
the committee, setting forth the principles and hopes 
which animate this committee, and making suggestions 
and recommendations for practical work. 


Unitarian Sunday School 
Society. 


THE YOUNG GENERATION. 


Rey. Charles M. Sheldon, Topeka, Kan., 
will be remembered as the source of some ut- 
terances which aroused general attention in 
the past. It is not necessary to indorse all 
of them, but it would be strange if there was 
not some valuable truth in his pronounced 
statements about the present condition of 
religious affairs. He has recently had some- 
thing to say about the religious education of 
the young and the relation of the Sunday- 
school to the church. 

Possibly there is something to ponder on 
in this passage from his article, ‘I believe 
scores and hundreds of churches are partial or 
almost total failures, because the minister is 
expanding his main strength in the prepara- 
tion of sermons for his grown-up people, and 
neglecting almost wholly the possibilities in 
training among the young.’’ And in an- 
other place he turns to this thought with re- 
newed emphasis as follows, “‘Let the min- 
istry of this country emphasize its message to 
the children, live with the young people, 
adapt its message to the new shaping of af- 
fairs—social and commercial—preach a 
gospel that demands the principles of the 
Sermon of the Mount and the Golden Rule.”’ 

It is well enough for some of our Unitarian 
ministers to take these sentiments to heart. 
There are fashions in the ministerial world as 
in the other departments of life. We have 
often affected a disdain for the Sunday-school, 
and prided ourselves on having a message for 
men and women. No doubt we have, and 
for that let us be thankful. That we are able 
to address ourselves to the rational mind of 
the age is a great joy and privilege. But 
this does not state the whole situation. If 
this view of our mission goes so far as to lead 
us to ignore the children there can be only one 
result, and that is a slow death to the Unita- 
rian denomination. Ministers who are nat- 
urally indisposed to deal with the Sunday- 
school problem are very fertile in arguments 
against that department of church work, It 
is natural that if our Sunday-school is not 
strong we should try to find excuses for it, 
or to turn our attention to sermonizing, in 
which we take great satisfaction. Very well. 
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If this is deliberately done, then the price 
should be paid without any whining. ‘That 
price is almost inevitable and involves the 
turning of the church into a lecture room, 
the loss of children and young people in the 
constituency, and an absence of the red 
blood of genuine church activity. 

Mr. Sheldon wisely adds to his sayings 
this: ‘“There are no solutions for present pub- 
lic questions worth considering, unless at the 
foundation of them is found a child, and in 
that child the living germ of life which grows 
only in a religious training, found possible 
only in a Christian home and a Christian 
church. The minister never had such an 
opportunity as he has to-day.” 


METHOD. 


Good work does not depend upon size. 
Fine quality can be revealed in small spheres. 
At Rowe, Mass., Rev. Margaret B. Barnard 
has entered into her small parish with intel- 
ligent zeal. ‘The outline of the work among 
the children in her society is admirably 
planned, She makes use of the memorizing 
aid, and has printed references to passages 
from the Bible and poems from leading au- 
thors which are to be thoroughly learned. 
Certain philanthropies are set before the chil- 
dren for their support. The administration 
of the school is in the hands of the children 
as far as business matters are concerned. A 
consecutive course of study subjects is also 
adhered to, and followed by the whole school. 


KINDERGARTEN HELPS. 


Two of the best publications containing 
material for Kindergarten and Primary work 
for teachers are Kindergarten Review and 
Primary Education. ‘The first is published 
by the Milton-Bradley Co., Springfield, Mass., 
and always contains a great variety of sug- 
gestive articles in prose and poetry, with ap- 
propriate illustrations. The second journal 
is also a monthly, issued by the Educational 
Publishing Company, 50 Bromfield Street, 
Boston. Very many articles in this publi- 
cation are carefully adapted to the working 
needs of the Primary teachers. 

While these magazines are originally for 
public school work, our Sunday-school teach- 
ers will find resources of value in moral and 
religious training. 

Epwarp A. Horron. 


Young People’s Religious 
Union. 


“As the Lord hath Prospered Him.” 


BY REV. W. H. LYON. 


Many years ago I went into a Greek church 
in Athens. I remember dimly the splendor 
of the service and the gorgeous robes of the 
priests, but very clearly the act of one of 
the worshippers. As the plate was passed 
to receive the offerings for the day, this man 
put in a coin and took out another, apparently 
making change. 

It was a long time after that when I went 
on a Sunday evening into a small negro 
church near the Natural Bridge in Virginia. 
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The services were interesting throughout, 
sometimes amusing, sometimes pathetic; 
but, again, what stands out clearest in my 
memory is a table before and below the pul- 
pit, with a deacon seated beside it, on which, 
when we went in, several coins were lying. 
No formal collection was announced, but 
from time to time members of the con- 
gregation went up to the table, laid down a 
coin, and often took another. No one ap- 
peared to think this at all strange, nor did 
the contributor show any signs of embarrass- 
ment. / 

Both these instances, occurring so far apart 
and in so different circumstances, seemed at 
first sight amusing. One asked one’s self 
what the congregation in any of our churches 
would think or do if a member should make 
change out of the contribution-box. But, 
on second thought, the matter appeared in 
a different light. What would most of us 
do if he found that the only coins or bills 
that he had in his pocket, when the box 
came around, were larger ones than he felt 
able to give? Some, if so situated that they 
felt obliged to give, would probably put in 
what they had, and be sorry for it ever after; 
but many a man, if he could decently abstain 
from giving at all, would keep his too large 
piece and let the box go by. Probably, first 
and last, our churches, especially at services 
as vespers, where many not belonging to them 
are present, and where a surprising number 
of beneficiaries usually fail to give, lose 
considerable sums in this way. ‘The practice 
in the churches which have been named, 
though it does appeal somehow to our sense 
of humor, makes it possible for all to give 
what lies in their power. 

This is, of course, not said with a view to 
spreading the practice of making change out 
of the contribution-box in our churches, nor 
to urge aly one to give more than he can 
afford, but to encourage that spirit of giving 
which lay behind the rather ludicrous prac- 
tice which has been described. Not only 
churches, but all other enterprises which are 
obliged to appeal for money to voluntary 
givers, fail of being well supported to a large 
degree because those who can give only little 
are ashamed to do so, but do not give at all, 
of which they should be more ashamed. 
Quite apart from the fact that the small 
gift is as creditable to the giver as the large 
one to him who can afford it, the total sum 
that is made by a multitude of little con- 
tributions is apt to be surprising. 

‘There is, however, a too general tendency 
in these days, when so much is said of the 
large fortunes that are growing so common 
among the American people, to lie back upon 
the rich, and to lose altogether the demo- 
cratic sense of being one of the constituency 
on which great causes or institutions depend. 
The many demands that are made upon 
our purses, and the many opportunities which 
are opened to pleasures and luxuries which 
cost money, help on this tendency, till, in 
envy of the wealthy, those of small means 
miss a satisfaction which they can buy at 
far less price than the rich must pay,—the 
consciousness of sacrifice for a good cause. 
Of all the luxuries of life, this almost alone 
is attainable by all; and the sooner we learn 
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Lord has prospered us, though we may not 
follow the nonchalant economy of the Afri- 
can or the Hellene, we may share his con- 
scientiousness and the glow of his sense of 
duty done. The pride of doing one’s part is 
much better than the pride that keeps us 
from doing anything because we cannot do 
all we would. 


[Some of those who read these suggestive 
paragraphs from the pen of Mr. Lyons will 
doubtless remember seeing them two years 
ago in The Common Tongue, the little paper 
published for the Young People’s Religious 
Union Festival of the Nations. They are 
republished here (be it confessed, without 
permission!), that they may serve to remind 
us all gently of spring, the season when our 
various church organizations find it necessary 
to devote special attention to the problems 
which face the ‘‘close of the financial year.”’ 
Young People’s Religious Union correspond- 
ents and secretaries—among others—will 
kindly take natice.—c. A. w.] 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


The South Middlesex Branches will meet 
at 25 Beacon Street, Thursday, March 2, at 
eleven o’clock, 
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ay 


The mid-week service at King’s Chapel, 
Boston, will be conducted on Wednesday, 
March 8, by Rev. W. I. Lawrance of Win- 
chester. 


The regular meeting of the Suffolk and 
Norfolk branches of the National Alliance of 
Unitarian Women will be held at 25 Beacon 
Street, on Monday, March 6, at eleven o’clock. 


The Cambridge Association will meet 
Monday, March 6, with Rev. John Snyder at 
Wellesley Hills. Luncheon at 1 P.M. Sub- 
ject, “A True Democracy.” Boston & 
Albany train leaves Boston at 12.03 P.M. 
Boston and Worcester electrics leave Park 
Street and Park Square every fifteen minutes. 
Time to Wellesley Hills about one hour. 
Boston and Natick electrics (running through 
the Newtons) leave Park Street every fifteen 
minutes. Edgar S. Wiers, Scribe. 


Special religious meetings will continue 
every night but Saturday in Norfolk Unita- 
rian Church, Dorchester, Mass. Services 
begin at 7.45 and close at 9. On Friday, 
March 3, an informal religious conference, in 
which all are invited to have a part, will be 
held. Thereafter on successive days Rev. 
Messrs. Paul Revere Frothingham, Eugene 
R. Shippen, and John H. Applebee will speak. 
On Wednesday, March 8, an entertainment 
for the benefit of the church will be held. 
Rey. Charles F. Dole will speak on Thursday. 
The success of these meetings will be greatly 
advanced by the attendance of men and 
women from neighboring churches. 


The next meeting of the South Middlesex 
Conference will be in West Somerville on 
the evening of Tuesday, March 14, and on 
Wednesday, March15. ‘The Unitarian society 
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versalist church, a larger building, for the 
occasion. Rev. Julian C. Jaynes of West 
Newton will be the speaker on Tuesday even- 
ing. On Wednesday morning the subject 
will be ‘‘The Message to, Unitarians of the 
Recent Convention of the Religious Educa- 
tion Association.” On Wednesday afternoon 
the subject will be ‘‘The Essentials of Re- 
ligion.”” Each of these subjects will be dis- 
cussed by a number of speakers, each man 
speaking briefly. At noon on Wednesday 


Business Notices. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation, Recommended by dentists. 


Dobbins’ Electric Soap is reduced in price to 5 cents. 
Quality unchanged, same as when it sold for 16 cents. 
Now the largest bar of 5 cent white soap as well as the 
best. Ask your grocer for it. Take no other. 

An Object-lesson.—Many of our readers have 
doubtless been attracted by the announcement of the 
Paine Furniture Company in another column, wherein 
they offer a full size, solid Brass Bedstead for only $22. 
An engraving of the pattern is shown, and it reveals the 
lines of a frame which would ordinarily be cheap at $50. 
This is one of the features of the special sale of Brass 
Beds at these warerooms this week. 


Marriages. 


In Barre, Mass., 23d ult., by Rev. A. F. Bailey, Henry 
L, Pierce and Sarah M. Packard. 


. Deaths. 


BRADT.—At Jacksonville, Fla., January 4, Benjamin 
N. Bradt, 67 years. 


HIGGINS.—At Bangor, Me., February 23, AnnieC., 
Higgins, daughter of the late Amos M., Roberts. 


FESSENDEN.— At Washington, D.C., 
Lucy Lambard Fessenden. 


February 6, 


LUCY LAMBARD FESSENDEN,. 


Mrs, Lucy Lambard Fessenden of Portland, Me., 
passed from this life February 6 at Washington, DC., 
where she has spent the winters for several years. Mrs: 
Fessenden was born in Augusta, Me., June 14, 1829, and 
was descended from ancestors who rendered distinguished 
services in building up the State. Her father was Asaph 
R. Nichols, at one time secretary of State for Maine, and 
her maternal grandfather was Hon, Barnabas Lambard of 
Augusta. 

She married in 1856 Daniel Webster Fessenden, and 
their home in Portland was for many years a centre of 
hospitality and benevolence. Mrs. Fessenden's brilliant 
mind and charm of manner attracted many friends, and 
her innate loveliness of character drew them ever Closer. 
She literally obeyed the command, ‘‘ Love one another, 
as I have loved you,” and her heart went out especially to 
the poor and oppressed of al! races, and to little children. 
Her Christmas trees will always be a joyful memory to 
hundreds of Portland boys and girls. 

She was deeply interested in the establishment of the 
Maine General Hospital, and was long a member of the 
Visiting and Advisory Board. A member of the First 
Parish Church in Portland, both there and in All Souls’ 
Church, Washington, her influence was an inspiration to 
noble deeds and holy thoughts. 

= oe — rew warmer in the presence 
f one who, seeking not her own, 


Gare freely for the love of giving, 
Nor reaped for self the harvest sown.”' 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS, 
2326 and 2328 Washington St., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 
Personal attention given to every detail. Chapel 
and other special rooms connected with establish- 
ment. 


Telephones, Roxbury 72 and 73. 


HY SUFFER in a northern res when a to 
change and be bepitiy-s and hap 9 “*Old Va.’"? 
anged. Read, High- 


W 


Write for facts to one who chi 


to lay aside our false shame and give as the| has obtained the use of the neighboring Uni- | land Springs, Va. (A Richmond suburb.) 
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ere will be a devotional service before the 
luncheon. Henry Hallam Saunderson, Secre- 
tary. 
Meetings. 


UNITARIAN CLUB OF KEENE, N.H.— 
The Unitarian Club of Keene, N.H., has 
held regular monthly meetings since Novem- 
ber, 1904. ‘The first meeting was addressed 
by Rev. Walter F. Greenman, whose subject 
was an interesting study of a blacksmith and 
philosopher, whom he had met in the West. 
The December meeting had for its speaker 
Rev. L. H. Buckshorn of Concord, N.H., 
whose theme was ‘‘Short Cuts in Religion and 
Life.” Rev. J. L. Seward, D.D., of Keene 
spoke to the January meeting, giving an ac- 
count of some of the early members of the 
Keene society. Hon. J. O. Lylord ad- 
dressed the February gathering—one of the 
largest in the history of the club—on the 
“Customs Service of the United States.’’ The 
club is now in the sixteenth year of its ex- 
istence, and goes on with unabated enthusi- 
asm and a constantly increasing member- 
ship. Recently the parish house, where the 
meetings are held, has been adorned with 
some fine portraits of the first three ministers 
of the society,— Rev. Messrs. Thomas J. Sul- 
livan, Abiel Abbot Livermore, and W. O. 
White. The Guild and Ladies’ Sewing So- 
ciety of the parish have held regular meet- 
ings during the winter, which have -been well 
attended. Both organizations have sought 
to prove their right to be by doing some good 
and charitable work. 


WORCESTER LEAGUE OF UNITARIAN 
WomeNn.—The February meeting of the 
Worcester League of Unitarian Women was 
well attended, the addresses were closely lis- 
tened to, and the discussion which followed 
was animated. Extracts from the Unitarian 
Word and Work were read by the president, 
Mrs, James B. Stone. Dr. Mary A. Char- 
teris traced the growth of “District Nurs- 
ing’ and showed why it is usually better to 
send a nurse into the home than to take a 
patient to a hospital. The question of 
“What are the essentials and the non-essen- 
tials of good housekeeping?’ was answered 
by Mrs. O. W. Collins, The writer said that 
it is essential that the ‘head be made to 
serve the heels,” that among the non-essen- 
tials are bric-a-brac, etc. Dr. George E. 
Francis advocated ‘“Temperance in Eating”’ 
in a paper written for the League, but read 
by Mrs. George A. Slocomb, Dr. Francis 
said that in the early struggle for existence 
there was no over-eating: now our tables are 
too bountiful, yet there has been a decrease 
in muscular exertion. 
work easily, if he keeps his weight and feels 
well, he is taking enough food. An excess 
causes various chronic diseases. 


Churches. 


If a man can do his | 
in the Congregational church. Wherever 


| gregationalist minister 
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Virginia. On January 29 he preached his 
farewell sermon which was said by the Erie 
Despatch to have been eloquent and mas- 
terly, and heard with rapt attention. He 
took for his subject, ‘“The Mission of a Free 
Church in the Twentieth Century.” In 
appreciation of his good work among them 
the congregation held a reception Saturday 
evening at the parsonage and presented him 
with a gold watch. Mrs. Harvey was pre- 
sented with a fine parlor lamp. Hon. W. B. 
Flickinger made the presentation speech. 
Mr. Harvey came to this city in March, 1898, 
and held his first meetings in a hall on the 
22d of March. He organized the present 
church. Meetings were held in Penn Hall 
until they were burned out in 1899, and after 
that the people were addressed in the G. A. R. 
Hall until June, 1900, when the new church 
was dedicated. Since then the church prop- 
erty has been purchased and paid for with 


the exception of $2,000. A new organ was | 


dedicated last Thursday evening, and every- 
thing has been completed in preparation for 
the new pastor. Mr. Harvey’s successor has 
not as yet been selected; but the church will 
be open every Sunday, and a number of 
candidates will be heard. 


PORTLAND, ORE—Church of our Father, 
Rev. G. C. Cressey, D.D.: In January and 
February the pastor gave a series of dis- 
courses on ‘“The Nature of Liberal Chris- 
tianity’’—which aroused general interest and 
drew large congregations. Dr. Eliot oc- 
cupied the pulpit on February 17, speaking 
on the timely topic of ‘‘The Federal Trial in 
Oregon,” and on the two following Sundays 
Dr, Cressey gave two sermons on the general 
topic, ‘‘The Ethical Elements in the Present 
Economic Situation.’”” A very successful 
concert for the benefit of the Sunday-school 
was given on February 21 under the direction 
of Miss Edwina Mastick, soprano soloist in 
the church choir, At the meeting of the 
Unitarian Club of Oregon on February 15 
Gen. T. M. Anderson, a member of the Uni- 
tarian society, delivered a most interesting 
address on ‘‘Philippine Civilization,” speak- 
ing from personal experience. The new or- 
ganization in the parish, including most of 
the younger women of the parish, promises 


|to be most useful in philanthropic and social 


work. 


WeEsT Upton, Mass.—Rey. Carl G. Horst: 
In the interest of no-license the three Protes- 
tant pastors arranged a three-cornered ex- 
change on Sunday, February 26, the Con- 
preaching in the 
Methodist church, the Methodist minister 
in the Unitarian, and the Unitarian minister 


Protestants went to church they could not 
escape hearing strong words in favor of 
temperance and no-license. 


WEstwoop, Mass.—Rev. George M. Bodge 


Erie, Pa.—First Unitarian Church: Rev. | has tendered his resignation as pastor of the 
Leon A, Harvey has resigned his pastorate | Unitarian society, to take effect the rst of 


in order to accept the position of field agent | June. 


Mr. Bodge has been the minister of 


of the American Unitarian Association and the First Parish for more than six years, 
secretary of the Meadville Conference. His|and he and his family have made many 
territory includes Western Ohio and Eastern | warm friends, not only in his own parish, 


Pennsylvania, from Toledo on the west to but throughout the town. 


In spite of con- 


Buffalo on the east and as far south as West | tinued ill-health during the past year he has 
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preached strong, uplifting, and scholarly ser- 
mons, until he has been ordered by his phy- 
sician to take a complete rest. ‘Phe society 
is now holding services in the new parish 
house. 
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The Largest Geyser. 


One of the marvels of the earth is the 
gigantic geyser located at Rotorua, New 
Zealand, and known as ““Waimangu.”’ Wai- 
mangu made its appearance about a couple 
of years ago. It is situated along the line 
of that great volcanic rent or fissure cov- 
ered by the fearful eruption of Mount Tara- 
wera in 1886, and is a short distance from 
the site of the one-time famous pink and 
white terraces of Rotomahana, whose beau- 
| ties were completely swept out of existence 
by that awful upheaval. 

The crater out of which Waimangu issues 
is fully half an acre in extent, and of enormous 
depth. When in eruption, the whole of this 
gigantic funnel is filled with a huge column 
of black, boiling mud and stones that shoots 
in the air to a height of nearly a thousand 
feet, while the cloud of steam which accom- 
panies it rises in calm weather several thou- 
sand feet. The displays of this colossal 
geyser occur with great suddenness, and 


WATCHING the FACE 


RYING to guess sentences from 

looks and lips, catching a word 
here and there — how familiar this 
is to the partially deaf. 
{ The only aid, here, of real value 
is the OTOPHONE —an instru- 
ment held against the ear, not in- 
serted. To prove its claims it will 
be sent on a three days’ free trial. 
§] Our illustrated price-list shows 
styles for church and street use, 
as well as for indoor conversation. 
In writing, kindlyaddress Depart- 


ment E. 
~ OPTICIAN 
104 E. 23d St., 
125 W. 42d St., NEW YORK 
650 Madison Ave., 
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Wisconsin soil brings forth ine 
flowers than any in the world, 
For 30c 

We mail you postpaid, one 
poker. each of the Wisconsin 


‘ansies, Carnations, Cosmos, 

Eschs scholtzia, Nasturtium, Pea- 

cock Poppy, Giant Blue Corn Flower, Sweet Peas, Clarkia 
and Asters, with a catalog value of over $1. o This low 
rice is made to introduce Salzer’s Free Blooming 
lower Seeds, absolutely the finest on earth, 


r 
Send 350 and this notice, and we will add to the above 
10 packages, one American Beauty Oxalis (see 
above cut), Neer 15c. This giant pink blooming 
Oxalis is the floral wonder of 1905. If ordered alone it 
costs 150 each, or 3 for 250, 


For $1.00 Postpaid 


Twenty-one rare plants, taken from — Palms, Be- 
nias, Cannas, Gloxinias, ote., all different; some worth 
each, but we mail this magnificent collection Rees 
siotlpnete 00 and this notice. We grow m! 
ants annual) 
Send be for Be di 


140 plant and seed ca 


wend Be illus’ with paintings from natare. 


{ JohnA Salzer Seed Co Co. aCnud: «| 


‘substitute for 
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frequently the venturesome visitor has to 
flee to a place of safety. To see it in erup- 
tion is the sight of a lifetime. The awful 
force manifested by the ejection of the vast 
body of water and stones, the terrific roar 
of steam and hurling rocks, add to the weird 
grandeur of the phenomenon. No one can 
look on Waimangu without being awed by its 
force and sublimity. 

Waimangu is really located in the centre 
of the marvellous hot lakes and thermal 
springs region, Rotorua district, the tourist 
or sightseer being conveyed thither in a 
few hours by train from Auckland, the former 
capital of New Zealand, and the principal 
port of the colony. 

So much has been said and written about 
the hot lakes and thermal wonders that it 
would be almost waste of time and ink to 
describe them lengthily. Pools and springs 
of every degree of heat are to be found. 
Some are boiling caldrons, others are splut- 
tering pits of mud and sulphur, sending up 
clouds of steam and sulphurous fumes, 
while others again are of the clearest green 
or deepest, pure blue, beautiful beyond com- 
parison. The curative powers of these hot 
springs are becoming widely recognized; 
for they act like a charm on skin diseases, 
rheumatism, gout, dyspepsia. Thousands 
of invalids come from far and near, and 
thousands of tourists come to this district 
which teems with natural wonders. The en- 
chantment of this curious region is also 
added to by the fact that it is the home of 
the Maori, and is fraught with the legends 
and traditions of that noble race.—Scientific 
American, 


Dere and Chere. 


Many people seem not to know that the 
word so often printed ‘‘ye’” (as in ‘‘ye olde 
fashioned singinge schoole’”’) is to be pro- 
nounced simply “the.” The “‘y’” is only a 
an Anglo-Saxon character 
that was used for the softer sound of ‘‘th.” 


In order to represent strikingly and yet 
correctly many of the minute forms of animal 
life found in the water for exhibition pur- 
poses, the plan has been adopted of making 
glass models by the aid of the microscope. 
The models represent the animals as they 
appear when highly magnified, and many of 
them are of great beauty. 


The Roads Improvement Association in 
England, moved by the agitation over the 
dangers introduced by motor cars on ordi- 
nary highways, has appointed a committee 
to consider the practicability of restoring 
the ancient Roman roads and adapting them 
to fast automobile traffic. A military au- 
thority says that this plan would be useful 
for defence in case of an invasion of England, 


There is an ancient custom, whose origin 
must be sought in the dim uncertain past, 
for the rector of Piddle Hinton, Dorsetshire, 
England, to give away annually on Christ- 
mas Day a pound of meat, a pint of ale, 
and a mince pie to every poor person in 
the parish. This distribution, made possible 
by the income of a fund of which even the 
donor’s name has been forgotten, is regularly 
made to upward of three hundred people. 
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$22. 


Twenty-two green Roosevelt dollars is 
the price of this solid Brass Bedstead, and 
it comes near being a record price for the 
history of the furniture business in this 
city. 

Just glance at the size—four and a half 
feet wide, and the massive corner posts. 
Notice the 


which has never yet appeared on any but 
the most expensive bedstead. 


‘¢extension’’ or bowed back, 


This style 


of construction does away with the necessity of tucking in the bedding under the 
mattress, and permits it to fall directly to the floor, thus draping the bed artis- 


tically. 


PAINE FURNITURE Co. 


RUGS, DRAPERIES AND FURNITURE, 


48 OGOANAL ST., 


Register Tract Series. 


. My New Nercusor. By Rev. W. H. Lyor 
$1.00 per hundred. ¥ 

. THE ConGREGATIONAL Metuop: How it i 
worked and how it ought to be worked. By 
Rev. Charles F. Dole. $1.50 per hundred. 

. AMERICAN UNITARIANISM: Its History and 
Development. By Rev. Edward Everett Hale. 
$1.50 per hundred. in: 

6. CHuRCH OrGANIzATION. By Rev. William I. 

Lawrance. $1.00 per hundred. 


No. 8, Tue Jupcment: The True Doctrine of the 
qu agmens, Individual and Universal. By Rev. 
Wil jam R. Alger. $x.50 per hundred. 

No. 9. Tue BreaTu or Lire. By Rev. H. M. Sim- 
mons. $1.50 per hundred. 

No. rr. Lrpgrat CHRISTIANITY AS MOoTIVE-POWER. 
By Rey. E. A. Horton. ene per hundred. 

No. 13. JoszepH Primsttey: The Old Unitarianism and 
the New. By Rev. C.C. Everett, D.D. $1.50 
per hundred. 

No. 14. WaT O’cLock 1s 1T IN Reticion? By Rey. 
M. J. Savage. $2.00 per hundred. 5 

No, 15. A Sout with Four Winpows Open, By Rev. 
James Leonard Corning. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 18. How wk HELPED OUR MINISTER TQ WRITE 
Goop Sermons. By Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke, D.D. 50 cents per hundred. 

No. 19. Four SERMoNnS ON Revivats. By Rev. S. M. 
Crothers. $3.00 per hundred. Siigle copies, 

: 6 cents. 

No. 20. THEODORE ParRKER’s LETTER TO A YOUNG 
Man. 50 cents per hundred. 

No. 23. A WorkinG TuHEory In Eruics. By Rev.J.H. 
Crooker. $1.50 per hundred. 

No. 24. Tue CuristiAN UnrTarian Position, Doc- 
TRINAL. By John Hamilton Thom. 60 cents 
per hundred. 

No. 28. Tue Unity oF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. By 
Rev. Charles W. Wendte. $1.50 per hundred. 

No. 29. THs SuPERSTITIOUS AND THE RATIONAL VIEW 


OF THE Precious BLoop or CuristT._ By 
Bey. James T. Bixby, Ph.D. $1.50 per hun- 
red, 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER ASSOCIATION, 


272 Congress Street, Boston. 


THE DEEPER MEANINGS 


By FREDERIC A. HINCKLEY 


PRICE 50 OENTS 


Geo. H. Ellis Co., Publishers, 272 Congress St., Boston 


BOSTON. 


“Messiah Pulpit” 


1904-1905 
Succeeding ‘‘ Unity Pulpit ’’ 


The publication of Mr. Savage’s Sermons has been 
resumed, and will be continued in ‘‘Messiah Pulpit’’ 
through the season, 

Each sermon will be issued in neat pamphlet form dur- 
ing the week following its delivery. 

Subscription price, $1.50 for the series; single sermons, 


5 cents. 
NOW READY: 


1. Home Again. 

2. What shall I do for Myself this Year? 

3. What shall I do for Others this Year? 

4. War and Peace. 

5. Political Ideals; with Illustrations from the 
Late Senator Hoar. on 

6. The Fading Leaf. 

7. Our Poor Relations, the Animals. 


Series on ‘‘ Life’s Dark Problems.” 
8. I. The Answer of Job. 
10. Il. Some Theological Answers. 
11. Ill. The Divine Government. 
12. IV. Pain. ‘ 
16. V. Life’s Incompleteness. 
18. VI. Moral Evil. 
19. VII. Death. 
20. VIII. Accidents and Calamities. 
21, IX. Mental Disease and Decay. 
22. X. Is God a Father? 


9. Sowing and Reaping. (By Robert Collyer.) 

13. The Pilgrims. A Sermon for Forefather’s 
Day. 

14. The Gospel of the Divine Birth, 

15. A Happy New Year. 

17. ‘‘ The Sunny Side of the Snow.’’ (By Rob- 
ert Collyer.) 

23. One Unitarian Minister: John White Chad- 
wick. 


Send for a specimen copy, 


Subscriptions and orders for back numbers or current 
series should be sent to 


Geo, H, Ellis Co., Publishers, 272 Congress St, Boston 


104 East 20th Street, New York. 


«“JUBILATE DEO” HYMNAL. Edited by 
Rey, Cuas. W. WenpTe. Price 3s cents; by mail, 45 cents. 
Also an edition with services, 40 cents; by mail, postage 

repaid, 50 cents per copy. eo, H. Ellis Co., 272 
Bongrees St., Boston. 
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Pleasantries. 


“How stupid it is playing whist with a girl 
like Miss Gadabout!”’ ‘‘Yes, I believe that 
girl would ask the angel Gabriel himself 
‘What’s trumps?’” 


I wish I could make both ends meet,’’ said | 
Patty mournfully. “I’ve got a new hatand a 
new pair of shoes, and then I wouldn’t need | 
anything else.’’ — Harper’ s Bazar. 


Englishman: ‘I wouldn’t want to hear} 
more than the first two words of ‘The Star- | 
spangled Banner’ to know that it was written | 
by an American,”’—Pacrfic Unitarian, 


Prince Herbert Bismarck at a royal recep- 
tion bumped roughly against an Italian prel- | 
ate, who looked at him indignantly. “You 
evidently don’t know who I am,”’ said me 
prince haughtily. ‘Iam Herbert Bismarck.” 
“‘Oh,”’ answered the prelate, ‘‘if that doaaiit! 
amount to an apology, it is certainly a per- | 
fect explanation.” 


A Frenchman was paying his first visit to | 
London and, was walking with an English | 
friend through Hyde Park on one of the many | 
foggy metropolitan mornings. “Fog! Ha, | 
ha, mon fren’,’’ ejaculated the Frenchman, | 
“now I understand vot you mean ven you | 
say zat ze sun it nevaire set on ze English do- | 
minion. Ma foi, it does not rise!’ 


Where Reasoning Failed——‘‘Mamma, have 
I any children?’ asked five-year-old Ella, on 
her return from Sunday-school. ‘Why, no, 
dear, of course not. What put that idea into 
your head?” queried her mother. ‘‘Be- 
cause,’ answered the little lady, ‘‘our lesson | | 


at Sunday- -school to-day was about people’s | Main Office & Works 


children and children’s children.”’ 


Josiah Quincy tells how he was once iden- 
tified by. a laborer who was enlightening a | 
friend. ‘‘That is Josiah Quincy,” said the) 
first laborer. ‘‘And who i is Josiah Quincy?” | 
demanded the other. ‘‘Don’t you know who 
Josiah Quincy is?’ demanded the first man. 
“I never saw sich ignorance. Why, he’s the 
grandson of the statue out there in the yard.” 


“Come now, scholars,’ said the teacher, 
after an exhaustive lecture on mineralo 
“who can tell me the names of three min- 


erals?”’ One little girl raised her hand. ‘TI 
thought so,’”’ said the teacher with satisfac- 
tion. ‘Mary will tell us the names of three 


Mary put her hands behind her 
“Vichy and seltzer | 


minerals.’’ 
and gently murmured, 
and ’Pollinaris.”’ 


A natural history tyro has quaint ideas 
about the camel. ‘“‘Its nest,’’ he says, “‘is a 
very mean one, made of twigs, leaves, etc. It 
has a large body, and it is able to carry it full 
of water. It has two humps of fat on its 
back, on which it is able to feed when it is 
hungry. Its feet are webbed, in which it is | 
able to cross the desert. Its hair is used to | 
make brushes which are used for painting. 
It also lays eggs. It eats worms.” 


‘The following story is taken from the bi- 
ography of Dr. Newman Hall, Dr. Enoch 
Mellor, one of Dr. Hall’s best friends, was con 
stantly invited to preach in distant places. | 
His people at home loved him dearly, and felt 
his popularity elsewhere somewhat of a draw- | 
back. At the prayer- meeting one evening | 
the leading deacon prayed: ‘O Lord, bless 
our Enoch! We love him dearly. But, O| 
Lord, tie him by the leg, tie him by the leg!” | 
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vos We are now making 
under our own patents 
Four-Tuse 

Cuimine Hatz Ciocks 
CHIMING WESTMINSTER 
os Clocks originating 
with us» having many 
improvements @u and 
under our guarantee 
and name: 

In Manocany Cases 
of best workmanship. 


51 WASHINGTON ‘SF 


Church Organs 


LATEST IMPROVEMENTS 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
LOUISVILLE ST, LOUIS 


HASTINGS, MASS. 
P.O. Kendal Green, Mass. 


BOSTON 
CHICAGO 


OOK- 
ASTINGS Co. 


ESTABLISHED | 827 ALL SIZES 


Hi 


FAIR PRICES 


uRRUCS 


Properly and Thoroughly Repaired, 
Cleansed, Disinfected, Straightened, 
and Packed Moth-proof at 


ARMENIAN RUC & CARPET 
RENOVATING WORKS 
Oldest in New England. 


15 Temple Place tehusie? G3 


Tel. 1211-2 Oxford 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFPICB oem BOSTON, MASS. 


ETS, Jan. % ae ++ $35,784,010.50 
PPABILYTIES oo ales nn 


$3,214,603.79 

Liberal contracts to men of integrity and energy, with 

or without experience, to act as agents in Massachu- 

setts. Apply to Home Office Agency, Room 5, No. & 
Milk Street. 


mph F. STEVENS, President. 
LFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-President. 


S. F. TRULL, oS TURNER, ‘Mas 
sst. Sec’y, 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 
- PRINTERS 


272 CONGRESS STREET, 
BOSTON. 


ode L 


HURCH 
ARPETS. 
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Educational. 
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The 


MacDuffie School 
FOR GIRLS. 


Massachusetts 


Half way between Boston and New York on 
an attractive estate overlooking the picturesque 
Connecticut valley. 

The residence is a generous, homelike mansion, 
and theclass-rooms are in a separate modern 
hygienic school-house. 

The girls are given an outdoor life, a college 
preparation, or a general education. 

The climate is more equable than on the coast, 
and the absence of raw east winds makes it 
desirable for girls with a tendency to colds and 
throat troubles. 

Address Box 1711. 


Principals: John MacDuftie, Ph.D. 
Mrs. John MacDuffie, A.B. 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL fk, 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 
Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK, Principal. 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 


Trains men and women for the Present Day 
Ministry. No Doctrinal Tests. For 
catalogue address the President, 

¥F. 0. SOUTH WORTH. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS . 
Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 
F. B. KNAPP, S.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


ROCK RIDGE HALL 


A School for or Me Location high and dry. Labo- 
ratories. Shop for Mechanic Arts. A new gymnasium 
with swimming pool. Strong teachers. Earnest boys. 
Fits for College, Scientific School and Business. Illus- 
trated pamphlet sent free. DR. G. R. WHITE, 
Principal, Wellesley Hills, Mass 


Springfield 


Individual 


The Power and Promise of 


the Liberal Faith. 


A PLEA FOR REALITY. 


BY 


THOMAS R. SLICER, 


Minister of the Church of All Souls, New York. 


- CONTENTS... 


The Inheritance of Unitarians. 

The Power of Unitarianism. 

The Promise of Unitarianism. 

Is God yet Personal and Immediate ? 


Price 75 Cents. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent postpaid on 
receipt of price by the publishers, 


GEO. H. ELLIS co., 272 Congress St., Boston. 


“ATMANU- JOHN H. PRAY & Sons Co., 


PRICES. 65 WASHINGTON 


CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY. 
OPP. BOYLSTON ST. 


BOSTON. 


